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Literature 
“The Master of Ballantrae” * 

WITH ALL Mr. STEvENsSON’s versatility in the direction 
of modes and methods, with all his cleverness and creative 
ability, shown as fully in his new novel as in any other of his 
works, it can scarce be said that he has made a step forward 
—or, if he has, it is but to discover more fully his limita- 
tions. ‘The Master of Ballantrae’ opens somewhat dully 
with a description of the strained relations of the Duries 
among themselves and with their tenants and neighbors. 
A family quarrel, on the occasion of the departure of the 
elder brother and hero of the novel, to join Prince Charles 
Stewart, sets the reader against all of the actors indiscrimi- 
nately, all being in the wrong; and he is obliged to main- 
tain that attitude to the end. But, little by little, as the 
character of the Master is unfolded, an interest, wholly of 
curiosity, is excited. We hear of his wild adventures after 
Culloden from a Gasconading Irish colonel; and next, 
through the same medium, of his intrigues and discomfiture 
at the French Court. He is shown as a conscienceless 
sponger upon the generosity of his brother and father; and 
when, after emptying their purse, he appears for the second 
time in their house, he develops all the qualities of deceit- 
fulness, perfidy and cunning, of dexterity, courage and phys- 
ical beauty, needful to an ambitious scoundrel. Then, it 
begins to be apparent that Mr. Stevenson has made a mould 
which he has not the metal to fill, James Durie is outlined 
as a Napoleon on a small scale: unscrupulous, resourceful, 
engaging, winning the admiration of those even who have 
the best reason to detest him; and he is shown bending all 
his faculties to wring by torture a little more money out of 
his relatives; attempting to seduce his brother’s wife; get- 
ting worsted in a duel to which he had provoked him. 
From this point, however, the narrative moves forward 
quickly. The respectable but dull Henry Durie is marked 
out as the quarry of his fascinating wild beast of a brother. 
Driven toward madness, he takes up the hunt in his turn; 
and in his turn has recourse to defamation, insult, treachery 
and assassination. The two meet death in the wilderness, 
face to face, like dog and wolf. 

The author has strained his powers of character-drawing 
in attempting to define his conception of the Master of 
Ballantrae by his pressure on those around him. These 
minor personages, or some of them, are flesh and blood: 
the Master remains an empty shell. There are indications 
of strain, too, in several parts of the story. Mr. Stevenson 
often turns to his old-time refuge, the episode, though evi- 
dently unwilling. When the action begins to drag, we are 
treated to a change of scene; skip about from the Solway 
to the Hudson, from Paris to Pondicherry. Or another 
narrator takes a turn at the tale, and Mackellar, the Scotch 
steward, is superseded for awhile by the garrulous Irishman, 
or by the rascally Indian trader, Mountain. In the use of 
such literary stratagems, it is well known Mr. Stevenson is 
immensely clever. It would appear that, in the present vol- 
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ume, he has tried to be rathersparing of them; yet it is owing 
to these diversions that the novel is so interesting as it is. 





McCarthy's “ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” * 

Ir 1s Now a little over thirty years since Edward Fitz- 
gerald introduced to English readers a Persian poet, philoso- 
pher and mathematician of the eleventh century. This he 
did in a very modest manner, by publishing, anonymously, 
a small volume of quatrains which were ostensibly transla- 
tions from the Persian Rubéiy&t of Omar Khayyam ; a brief 
sketch, containing all the nreagre details of the poet's life, 
serving as an introductory preface. Since that time Mr. 
Whinfield has made a metrical rendering into English; M. 
Nicolas, a prose translation into French; and, within the 
last year, an American named Garner has tried his hand at 
translating into English verse, directly from the Persian, 
‘ The Strophes of Omar Khayyém ’ (why s/rophes, we do not 
know). Both Mr. Whinfield and Mr. Garner built their verses 
on the metrical model first employed by Fitzgerald. 

Of the thousand or more Rubéiyét attributed to Omar, it 
is generally conceded that not more than half that number 
are to be regarded as genuine. Fitzgerald gave 101; Whin- 
field, in his last edition, 500 ; and Nicolas, 464 ; and, of the 
three, he who gave the fewest made the greatest contribu- 
tion to literature. Whinfield and Nicolas were intelligent 
scholars who put into fair versification literal renderings of 
the Persian; but in Fitzgerald, Omar had a poet to interpret 
him, and not only to interpret him, but to magnify his quali- 
ties by bringing them under the lenses of a rare genius. 
Fitzgerald took the Rubdiyét as he found them, and used 
them more as a thread whereon to string his own jewels 
than as rough stones out of which to cut new gems. Occa- 
sionally the English quatrain corresponds with the Persian 
rubaiy ; often it embodies suggestions taken from several ; 
and quite as frequently shows a similarity to none... The 
little book which Mr. Quaritch printed in 1858 and found 
so much difficulty in selling served, then, a double purpose : 
it introduced to us two poets—the Oriental and the Occi- 
dental Omar. 

So much for the previous translators and translations. 
Now comes a new. one in the person of Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, who gives us a translation differing from those of 
his predecessors in that it is done in English prose. After 
a ‘pleasing sonnet, dedicating his work to Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Mr. McCarthy writes a most delightful introduction, in the 
course of which, among other things, he says: ‘I have 
sought to convey the meaning of my poet as it appeared to 
me ; I have set it down in prose, because, firstly, prose can 
give the meaning more nearly than any verse could give it ; 
secondly, because it has never been done in English 
prose ; thirdly, because it has been done in English verse 
once and forever.’ With this tribute to Fitzgerald in mind, 
one takes up the author’s prose translation feeling fairly sure 
that he is going to like it; and like it he does, very much, 
too. Reading Mr. McCarthy’s book une is strongly impres- 
sed by the poetical quality of his prose, by its stately and 
rhythmical flow, and by its dignity, which at times is truly 
Biblical ; and where a particular rubdiy chances to be one 
that Fitzgerald has given, it is surprising to see how masterly 
has been the author's handling of it, and how well his literal 
translation in prose stands the test of comparison with its 
poetical brother. It is always Omar who is speaking in Mr. 
McCarthy's lines, and they are fragrant with the roses and 
wine of Naishapfir. Let us cite a few instances. 

Take a grip of the Koran with one hand; have a clutch at the 
cup with the other, and tremble between the lawful and the unlaw- 
ful. So shall we sit beneath the vaulted sky neither wholly believers 
nor wholly unbelievers. 

In mosque, in school, in church, in synagogue, men fear for Hell 
and hope for Paradise, but the seed of this uncertainty, has never 
yc in the soul of him who has penetrated the secrets of the 
All-Wise. 


ed. tof Omar Khayyd4m. Translated by Justin Huntly McCarthy, M. P. 
ion : 


avid Nutt. 
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‘Behold the time is come, when the Earth is about to clothe itself 
in verdure; when the blossoms breaking forth over the branches, 
make them become as the hand of Moses; when, as if quickened 
~ by the breath of Jesus, the plants spring from the Earth, when at 
last the clouds open their eyes to weep. 

The temples of the Gods and Kaabas are places of praise; the 
chiming of bells is naught but a hymn raised in praise of the 
All-Potent. The pulpit, the church, the beads, the cross, are all 
but different symbols of the same homage to the same God. 

How fair are the green fringes of the living stream. Surely they 
sprang orice from the lip of some celestial fair. Trample them not 
with scorn, for they spring from tht dust of a tulip-tinted face, 

The light of the moon has severed the black. robe of the night. 
Drink wine, therefore, for thou wilt never find a moment so precious. 
Yes, give thyself up to joy, for this same: moon will illumine long 
after us the face of the earth. 

The Koran, which men call the Holy Word, is none the less read, 
only from time to time, and not with steadfast study ; while on the 
lip of the cup there runs a luminous verse which we love to read 

ways and ever. 

There came a voice at Dawning from the wine-shop, crying, 
‘ Arise, ye haunters of the tavern-divan, arise, and fill the canniken 
before fate comes to fill the cup of your being. 

Give mea flagon of red wine, a book of verses, a loaf of bread, 
and a little idleness. If with such store I might sit by thy dear 
side in some lonely place, I should deem myself happier than a 
King in his kingdom. 

Of these nine selections, which are as many as our space 
allows us to make, the four that have been done by Fitz- 
gerald are easily picked out. We think that our readers will 
agree with us that Mr. McCarthy’s literal renderings, while 
lacking the compactness of Fitzgerald’s, are full of grace, 
vigor and poetical feeling. Mr. McCarthy has succeeded in’ 
doing a noteworthy feat, and we are quite ready to take a 
cue from his tribute to Edward Fitzgerald, and say of this 
translation of Omar Khayy4m’s Rubéiyét, that it has now 
been done in English rose * once and forever.’ The book 
is exquisitely bound in vellum, and beautifully printed by 
the Chiswick Press, the text being entirely in capitals. 





“A History of the Kansas Crusade” * 

THE VETERAN colonizer of Kansas, Eli Thayer of Wor- 
cester, Mass., has at last broken silence, and told the story 
of the making of the State which became the great barrier 
against the extension of African slavery in America. The 
book reaches us at the beginning of the very week during 
which the surviving Abolitionists hold their reunion in Tre- 
mont Temple, to glorify the memory of Garrison and Phil- 
lips, and to felicitate each other. In his history of the 
events preceding the Civil War, Mr. Thayer puts Garrison 
and his followers among the enemies of the Kansas crusade, 
while the clergy, the churches, and the press of the North 
are’ recorded as the friends and helpers of that movement 
which filled Kansas with freemen loyal, above all things, to 
the Union. Dr. Edward Everett Hale furnishes ten pages 
of enthusiastic introduction, and counts it the high honor 
of his life to have been a corporal under so brave a captain. 

The story of the emigration of the New England and 
other colonists into the new country, the founding of Law- 
rence and other towns, and the struggles of the freemen are 
told, not only with clearness and vigor, but in a certain 
polemic style that theologians are supposed most to delight 
in. Mr. Thayer never loses an opportunity to smite the 
Northern disunionists from Garrison to John Brown. His 
story will be warmly welcomed by all those who see in the 
man of Harper’s Ferry, and the original of the bronze effigy 
on Commonwealth Avenue, the cranks and marplots which 
Mr. Thayer calls them, instead of the saints and patriots 
which their biographers declare them to be. Waiving our 


political opinions and judgments, and remembering our func- 
tion as that only of the literary critic, we commend the 
book as being lively, thought-provoking, written in strong 
“Saxon English, and all the more valuable because of its 
evident compression from voluminous material. Such a 
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book, by furnishing the facts with which it is packed, will 
interest readers both South and North. We remember 
talking, only four years ago, with some prominent people in 
Charleston, Va., and especially with Lawyer Hunter who 
prosecuted John Brown, and were more impressed with the 
amount of general misinformation and misapprehension 
about public opinion in the Middle and Eastern States, than 
we were with anything else they said. We predict a wide 
reading of this book south of Pennsylvania. We consider 
it a real contribution to American historical literature, and, 


notwithstanding its intense controversial tone, believe it 
worthy of careful reading by all. 





Morse’s Franklin * 

THE TWENTIETH BOOK in the lengthening series of Ameri- 
can Statesmen deals with the first in order of chronology, 
and with the tenth man in the list of American men-of-let- 
ters as published by the same firm. We do not know whether 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. intend to make their list in 
the series edited by Mr. Morse as numerous as the stars in 
the little firmament which bands the top of each volume, 
yet it is certain that in any galaxy of American lights in 
statecraft as mapped out by the editorial astronomer, the 
many-sided Benjamin Franklin will shine as a star of the 
first magnitude. If a series on American scientific leaders 
were to be projected by. the same firm,—and why should it 
not?—the same man would stand first in the chronology, 
and possibly first in achievements of American science. 

Mr. Morse has come to his task, modestly feeling that to 
the great pile of Frankliniana—as visible, for instance, in the 
Franklin collection of the Boston Public Library—he was 
but adding a pebble. In assigning proportion to his subject 
he is wise, giving but a single chapter to the early years of 
the Boston boy who went to Philadelphia, and but four chap- 
ters in all to his life previous to the second mission to England 
in 1764, on behalf of the anti-proprietary Pennsylvanians. 
Since all the rest of Mr. Morse’s biography is devoted ably 
and consistently to Franklin’s life as a statesman, it might 
seem unnecessary criticism to find fault with this first part 
of his work. Nevertheless, despite the many sketches of 
Franklin, it is evident that a critical study of his life in 
Philadelphia is in order. Mr. Morse, like too many others, 
takes the famous autobiography as not only true, but sym- 
metrically true. We question very much whether Franklin, 
as a printer anxious to get rich, ‘always’ spoke of slavery 
as ‘abominable,’ etc. (p. 409), or was consistent in his actions 
when unpopularity would mean curtailment of revenue. 
A critical discussion of the question as to how far Franklin’s 
early claims to advancement and discovery in electricity rest 
on fact and how far they may be considered as plagiarism 
from a professor in the school which became the Penn- 
sylvania University, would be interesting. A large portion 
of the income of Franklin’s printing press came to him from 
the Germans, but he found it wise and politic to leave off 
his imprint when the subjects of the books printed were too 
moral or reformatory for his purpose. Certainly the Ger- 
man Quakers would have been glad to have had him speak 
boldly on slavery many years before he found it convenient 
to do so. 

To our mind, Mr. Morse has relied too muchon Parton; and 
unless he intended to hold Franklin up as one of the Ameri- 
can leaders of religious thought also, it seems that the biog- 
rapher has injected a little too much of his own religious 
opinions into his estimate of the philosopher. When, how- 
ever, Franklin as a statesman is set before us, Mr. Morse is 
at home, and his eminent abilities as a student of American 
men and politics shine brilliantly. Franklin’s various mis- 

sions to England, his work in France, his financiering, his 
habits of life, his marvellous qualities of person, speech, 
thought, and observation, appear in all their surprising force, 
and we cease to wonder why Franklin’s fame in France 
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“seems as apparently as deathless as in the United States. 
The concluding chapter is a clear and luminous summary: 
of this many-sided and almost myriad-minded man. In 
addition to the charm of a clear straightforward style, there 
are all the pleasant features of good book-making which 
characterize the volumes of his notable series. Taken all 
in all, this latest volume falls behind none of the others; and 
congratulations are due to authors, editor, and publisher, 
that the brilliant series is still so ably sustained. 





Clark Russell's ‘‘ William Dampier” * 

THE CHARM which the distant seas and unknown lands 
of the Americas and the Indies cast over the fancy of the 
mariners of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries des- 
cends to us after all the years and decades of years which 
separate us from their time, as we read the narratives of 
those daring voyagers and picture to ourselves their hard- 
ships, their bravery, and their reckless and o ten unlicensed 
lives. It is easy to forget, in admiration of their romantic 
adventures and dauntless courage, that the hope of booty 
and the spoiling of the national enemy or the more success- 
ful rival were the chief incentive to both captain and men. 
But international relations were then so undeveloped and the 
rights of commerce so undefined, that an Englishman who 
captured the great Spanish galleon or sacked the French 
towns across the east or western seas gained greater glory 
than a philosopher or a poet; for had he not humbled 
the enemy of England? The voyages of William Dampier, 
written with his own hand, have long been known as among 
the most interesting and critically valuable records of the 
great explorations of the years which connect the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Dampier was, in many respects, a wonderful man, and not 
the least wonderful thing about him was his power of close 
observation and accurate description. It is this quality 
which makes his own account of his voyages so vivid to 
the reader and so interesting and useful to the historian. 
As a boy he was siezed by the spirit of adventure, and 
sailed to Newfoundland and afterward to Campechi. He 
became a buccaneer, and in due course of time circumnavi- 
gated the warld, looking for booty on the shores of India as 
well as on those of South America. He did not long con- 
tinue this purely piratical life, but renounced it, and, re- 
turning to England, was appointed to the command of a 
King’s ship with instructions to more fully explore the coasts 
of Australia, or New Holland as it was then called, upon 
which he had landed on his former voyage. The many 
vicissitudes of his life, his perils, defeats and victories, and 
the discovery by the ship in which he was sailing in the 
Pacific of Alexander Selkirk upon the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez ‘are delightfully related by ‘W. Clark Russell in 
his life of ‘ William Dampier ” just published in the English 
Men of Action Series. 





Recent Fiction 

ASSASSINS, countesses, forged documents, two carriage loads 
of travelling Americans, and a dreamy German artist who paints 
conceits of Cupids and bubbles for ball-room ceilings and plays the 
violin divinely are some of the ingredients in Mary Agnes Tinck- 
er’s ‘ Two Coronets.’ The travelling Americans, one fine morning, 
were prevailed on to give a lift to the little Contessina Beatrice 
Giorgini and her nurse, as the little Countess was going to her 
grandmother, who bleached yarn on the piazza in Ombra. The 
reasons that the Contessina did not travel in her own coach and four 
and that her grandmother bleached yarn were simply that her father 
had been decoyed into a trap and murdered, after the proofs of his 
marriage had been taken from him, and that the marriage register 
had been altered at the instigation of Leonardo Alinori, who, heirs 
male or female failing, succeeded to the Giorgini estates and title. 
The Americans took up little Beatrice’s cause, and gave her in 
charge to the Mayor of Ombra, who. was no other than an Alinori, 
Signor Francesco of that name. The child grew up, became pretty ; 
Leonardo, thinking to make some amends for his former crimes, 
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married her. She discovered, little by Tittle. proofs of. his villainy and, ° 
at last, forced a confession, after which he conveniently died—con- 
veniently, that.is, for the flaxen-haired German artist, who had om 
been secretly in love'with her, and whom she soon after presen’ 
with a fine old Cremona violin, and, as something seemed still lack- 
ing to his happiness, added -herself. The home adventures of the 
Americans fill all interstices. ($1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





THE GEOGRAPHY and the acreage of the estates of the Bra 
and the Joyners, their arts, institutions, manners and customs, the 
natural and human history of each, are all set forth in Mr. R. M. 
Johnston's ‘ Ogéechee Cross-Firings.’ With the polemics of the dis- 
trict we are also made acquainted. Henry Doster is a Methodist 
preacher. He boards at the Ingram’s, where he meets Miss Ellen 
Joyner, and being of the opinion that it is not good for a Methodist 
minister to be alone, he promptly falls in love with her. He encour- 
ages his Cousin Tom to do likewise, and take Miss Harriet May for 
partner. But these young ladies are, in a manner, pre-empted by 
their respective brothers. Hence that modicum of trouble without 
which a novel has, so to speak, nothing to go upon. How it runs 
its course, comes toa head, breaks out and gets cured, the reader 
may see in the book itself, if Mr. Frost’s characteristic pictures make 
him curious enough to read it through. (35 cts. Harper & Bros.) 
SAMUEL WARREN’S ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ a book which 
is a notable instance of a great initial success never followed up, 
has been practically out of print for many years. In fact, the only 
acceptable edition of it, up to the present, has been the first, printed 
in 1841. A good portrait of Warren, a readable page, and the 
notes, legal and non-legal, thought necessary by the author to a 
full comprehension of his book are given in the present edition, 
which is in three volumes, neatly bound in blue cloth. ($4.50. 
Little, Brown & Co.) . 








IN ANCESTER, near its great brown river on which ships were 
continually lying anchored at the wharf right opposite their garden, 
lived the Everards, Jim and Halbert and Ida and Elsie, with a 
piano that was always in tune and plenty of contraband reading. 
Elsie, the youngest, was acripple and precocious, with a humorous 
habit of attributing her effusions to her dolls. Dr. Everard delighted 
in ‘ The Vision of Sin’—Tennyson’s that is: he had none of his — 
own ; and to the whole family Ancester was heaven. They were 
obliged to leave it, however, and to have much-to do with crusades, 
plain living and high thinking, and other bracing but not especially 
pleasant things, before their author, May Kendall, would conduct 


them back. ‘Such is Life,’ she intimates in her title; and if it is 
never any worse, it will do very well. ($1.25. Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 





‘LADY Car’ (short for Caroline) is a rather distressing tale ofa 
woman with high ideals and small powers, who pins her faith on 
the lover of her youth and discovers, after the death of a rich 
husband with whose money she tries to aid his great schemes, that 
he has long ago given them up, perceives them to have been fool- 
ish, and is incapable of revising them. The difference between the 
born idealist, however silly, and the pretender, willing to be thought 
a genius, but even more willing to enjoy pleasant realities which 
cost no trouble, is distinctly shown. But the children of her first 
marriage grow up and give ‘ Lady Car’ trouble enough in her own 
household, which quite crushes her, though it brings out the good 
points of her second husband’s character. The book is by Mrs. 
Oliphant, and is a sequel to her ‘The Ladies Lindores.’ (30 ets. 
Harper & Bros.) THE struggles of the interesting family of Mr. 
Dorrimore to get along on bread and milk and Greek, the perplexi- 
ties of Sybil, and the perverse ingenuity of her cousin Helstone, 
make ‘Julian Karslake’s Secret’ an unas J interesting novel, 
notwithstanding the monstrous perfections of its hero. Happily 
the certainty that he zs a monster of perfection and not of hypoc- 
risy is reserved for almost the last page, and it is perhaps to her 
skill in this regard more than to anything else that Mrs. John Hod- 
der Needell owes the success of her book. (25 cts. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 








WHEN people have reckless brothers they are very apt to suffer 
for their brothers’ sins. That is what happens to Lord Walter 
Sinclair in W. E. Norris’s novel ‘ Miss Shafto.’ Lord Walter loves 
Miss Shafto and Miss Norma loves him; but because his next of 
kin has made a misalliance which he wants to keep hidden, and 
because busvbodies make a half discovery and charge him with his 
brother’s folly, the pair are forced to undergo trials and tribulations 
enough to comfortably fill three hundred and eighty-two closely 
printed pages. But acomplete exposure of the matter sets all things 
right at the end, and even the busybodies are exonerated from all 
serious blame. ($1. Henry Holt & Co.)——-WHEN A NOVEL is. 
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aoveres me mentee we ou sure eee aathicie ianmnii 
‘ to introduce disagreeable people in a di ie way, That seems 
to be the case in ‘ Ryllis Darke,’ by Stanley McKeana ; but. Mr. 
McKenna’s book is only mildly disagreeable. The story of Mrs. 
Darke'’s divorce and of the Sopicts of her friend, Emie Sugden, 
who, having refused Abel Darke’s offer of marriage when he was 
poor, intrigued to get him free when he became rich, is, no doubt, 
as harrowing as almost anything in the agony columns of the news- 
papers, and when these are unusually dull may console their readers 
fora on. if the impression the story makes is not a pleasant one, 
Mr. McKenna must thank his choice.of a subject for the fact. One 
must be a Dickens, a Balzac, or a Thackeray, to interest us in un- 
pleasant people, and it is no harsh criticism which implies. that 
‘Ryllis Darke’ is not the work of one of these colossz. (50 cts. 
Minerva Publishing Co.) 





THE TOTAL DEPRAVITY of manufacturers of dynamite is the 
burden of Mrs, Francis Grant Teetzel’s novelette, ‘A Dynamite 
Cartridge.’ Because a foolish German boy is with difficulty pre- 
vented from blowing up a farm-house and the people in it, just 
when all are delighted by the appointment of one of their number 
as postmaster, the author, on the plea that any man who will 
manufacture such stuff ‘is the first cause of all the villainy it may 
work,’ would punish said manufacturer by death. But the extrava- 
gance of this ‘ moral’ does not hinder the little story from being 
entertaining. Amos and Susan Early ;. Tise, their hired man ; Lem- 
uel Gibbon, the applicant for the postmastership ; and Tildy, his 
wife ; their sleigh-rides, Thanksgiving dinners and political meetings 
—all a trifle spoiled by the author’s tendency to moralise,—are yet 
cleverly described and interesting in their manner. (25 cts. Boston: 
Cleaves, Macdonald & Co.)—-STORIES of swallowing big Orego- 
nian spiders, horse yarns, butter yarns, spun by Hezekiah Roseberry, 
Esq., make the pages of ‘A Cloverdale Skeleton,’ by C. Lawson 
Hooper, like a very rich specimen of flies in amber. The story of 
the skeleton is one of the best, but it got its narrator into trouble, 
for the boys of Cloverdale, with the laudable intention to cure him 
of lying, put this story in action and took care that he should be an 
uninformed spectator of their prank, with a result which was unex- 
pected by themselves. (John B. Alden.) 





Mr. GILLAN VASE'S ‘ Through Love to Life’ opens in stimu- 
lating fashion. ‘It was a quarter to seven when the row began. 
ae Notice that I say ‘Ae row. A row was as common in our 
house as—say, in Ireland, or in the‘Chamber of Deputies in France. 
A row wouldn't have been worth recording.’ The Smythe family 
is a middle-class English family, transplanted to Ireland, having 
become proprietors of the former estate of a betting, rack-renting, 
absentee Earl, and well calculated themselves to introduce:a worse 
kind of disorder than they found. It is a natural, if not always an 
easy transition, from the wild barbarian life of the English in Ireland 
in the nineteenth century to the more civilized existence of a gentle- 
man at looseends on the Continent. Mr, Charles Reginald Smythe, 
therefore, tries life abroad, immediately falls in with a thrilling ad- 
venture, then into love, and becomes at the end of the book quite a 
nice sort of fellow. (40 cts. Harper & Bros.) 





IT CANNOT BE GAINSAID that there is many a shabby tragedy 
in the lives of those pitiful beings, the players. The drama is still 
where almost all art was a hundred years ago, in the least civilized 
quarter of Bohemia. Men and women who, in any other walk 
of life, might. at least be respectable, on taking to the stage go 
to the devil. If their successes and reverses are to furnish 
themes for novelists—and why not ?—they are less likely to find 
better treatment than Miss Laura Daintrey’s than they are to find 
worse. ‘Fedor’ is the story of two of these unfortunates who 
sang and starved together in London. The hero meets with good 
fortune (and abuses it) only when he no longer deserves it. Nihil- 
ism and other unsavory things are mingled in the cup ; but it may 

ibly prove medicinal to some, and it is scarce strong enough to 
poisonous to any. (Empire City Publishing Company.)——*A 
FAIR MAID OF MARBLEHEAD’ is full of good sense and proper 
sentiment, for which, if the author, Kate Tannatt Woods, can 
Feally spare them after providing liberally for home consumption, 
we do not doubt many deserving F se le will thank her. ‘ Lady 
Madge’ and her artist admirer, arbustor Weir, accomplish a 
great deal of good between them, the former making shoes for the 
wherewithal, and the latter, incidentally, by writing letters. Many 
believe that the habit of letter-writing is a dangerous one, to be 
discountenanced as much as possible; but Weir's frequent letters 
to his friend, Karl Rutgers, induce that somewhat worldly gentle- 
man to try a summer at Marblehead, with the result that he ac- 
quires a more roseate view of life, weds Margaret and puts an end 
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to her shoemaking, but not.to her benevolence. (So cts. John W. 
Lovell Co.) . 





IT IS GRATIFYING to be able to state, on the authority of Mr. 
Albert P. Southwick; that ‘ Bijou, the Foundling of Nag’s Head’ 
married Mr. Ralph Winthrop Deane, the ‘ Boss Professor ’ of that 
charming Carolina hamlet; but painful to be obliged to say, further, 
that after unearthing her aristocratic parents in the course of a 
European trip, Bijou fell a victim to consumption and passed away 
in the palatial home of the Ritozzi. Nag’s Head, we we add, is 
situated north of Albemarle Sound, and derives its name from the 
custom of a former inhabitant, by trade a wrecker, who used to tie 
a lantern to his horse’s head on stormy nights and ride the animal 
up and down the coast, to give vessels in the offing the idea that 
another craft was cruising nearer shore and that consequently there 
was plenty of sea-room. But this picturesque custom, it appears, 
like Bijou, has gone the way of all things mortal. (25 cts. Ameri- 
can News Co.)——RITA’S ‘ Miss Kate; or, Confessions of a Care- 
taker’ begin when her caretaker was only a small servant girl in 
her first situation, and when her ‘Miss Kate’ made her first ap- 
pearance as a newly adopted waif from a foundling hospital. The 
doings of Miss Kate as she grew up, showing a fondness for the 
society of stable-boys and a premature tendency to rush into fic- 
tion; her Continental tour; her marriage and after-marriage mis- 
eries are described in a make-believe servant-woman style which, 
if it does not improve them, does not ey harm them as 
material for killing time with. (30cts. Frank F. Lovell & Co.) 





Some Recent Educational Books 


IN ANCIENT TIMES men ‘were not esteemed happy until the 
died. In modern times the verdict comes quicker, and the epitap 
is apt to be: ‘Died of Text-books,’ Yet, take it all in all, one 
could not die more charmingly than of these artistic and altogether 
admirable engines for facilitating the acquisition of human knowl- 
edge, now so cunningly wrought that it is a positive luxury to die 
of them. Tediousness, which old Sam Johnson said was the most 
fatal of literary defects, is not one of the defects of these knowl- 
edge-facilitators: they are usually bright, brief, pointed, and con- 
densed, and every allowance is made for the hurry of the times, 
What, for example, could be pleasanter than acquainting oneself 
with old French society from the pages of such a text as Prof. T. 
F. Crane’s ‘La Société Francaise au Dix-Septiéme Siécle? ’—a 
book edited with all the eeiadion and grace of aclassic. In it 
one finds-out from contemporary writers'in their own tongue all 
about the quaint Hétel de Rambouillet and its literary denizens, 
all about Mlle. de Scudéry and her femmes savantes; all about 
that wonderful circle of Aréczeuses whom Moliére impaled upon his 
diamond pen; and all about the rules of gallantry and polite so- 
ciety, so far as Faret, Du Bosc, de Courtin, and Réné Barry knew 
what these marvellous rules and gallantries were. ($1.50. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 





ANOTHER PEEP into this ‘complex social organization of France 
is afforded—and very graphically, too—by Prof. van Daell’s ‘ Pages 
Choisies des Mémoires du Duc de St. Simon.’ Everybody knows 
the enormous political and literary value of these mémozres, vivid 
as Plutarch with all the vividness that French life under Louis 
XIV. had. With Prof. van Daell’s notes the learner traverses the 
labyrinth with a lamp that lights up catacombs such as he never 
imagined before, and one more text-book of uncommon original- 
ity and instructiveness is added to the not too lengthy list of 
this species of literature. (Ginn & Co.)——‘TovuJourRS BIF- 
TECK!’ Yetanother taste of France and its exhaustless intellectual 
stores: this time an annotated edition of chosen songs from Bé- 
ranger, ‘ Les Chansons de Beranger,’ with notes and historical com- 
mentaries: by Dr. L. Sauveur. It will be a sad day when our 
school-life has to say, with one of these delightful songs, 

Adieu, charmant pays de France, 

for no land is more full of, poetry and joy and song than the one 
celebrated by Marie Stuart in her immortal verses. Dr. Sauveur is 
full of his topic and comments with ingenuity and thoroughness (in 
French) on each of the fifty or sixty gems which he selects from 
the garland of the great singer. Only a Frenchman in love with 
his subject could comment so sympathetically. (F. W. Chris- 
tern.) ——IN DauDET’s ‘La Belle Nivernaise’ and Souvestre’s 
‘ Le Mari de Mme. de Solange,’ D. C. Heath & Co. add two more 
to their Modern Language réfertozre, already so rich in treasure- 
trove of this sort. Daudet’s exquisite canal-boat. story was re- 
viewed in this journal in its English dress some time ago. Sou- 
vestre can hardly write og ag: that is not perfect in its way. 
Prof. Super edits thelatter, Dr. Boielle the former. 
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’ ‘WHEN we come to Gretchen-land, there too we find immense 
activity of the textual kind :- marians with pick-axes, editors 
with microscopes, rhetoricians with hair-splitter in hand : all busy 
picking and i sed and examining and editing for the rising 
generation, who must be fearfully and wonderfully made if they 
-Cannot appreciate and enjoy the results of all this labor. Prof. Joynes's 
‘ Die Braune Erica’ is an idyll of ideal purity and charm for lovers 
of romantic German. Prof. O, Faulhaber's ‘Onkel und Nichte'(15 cts.) 
comes from the same press, and gives in story form a mass of infor- 
mation about modern Germany. In his ‘ One-Year Course in Ger- 
man’ (60 cts.) Prof. Faulhaber condenses what the preparatory and 
high-school student needs to enter any of our great universities in 
their entrance examinations. Its arrangement is open to criticism, 
but the book is good and is free from polemics and unnecessary 
dogmatism. (D.C. Heath & Co..\——‘ GERMAN FOR AMERICANS’ 
is a practical guide for self-instruction as well as for use in schools 
and colleges. The type is rather small, but its author, Dr. J. 
Mayer, writes excellent English and may be trusted to emphasize 
for his students only what is correct and pure in his native tongue. 
(Philadelphia: J. Kohler.) 





PROF. W. E. SIMONDS's ‘Sir Thomas Wyatt and his Poems’ 
is a highly commendable example of the German Ph.D. disserta- 
tion naturalized on American soil. It comprises a thorough study of 
prt ng and his poems, the sources, texts, metre, and interpretation 
of his works and his life; the whole originally presented to the 
faculty of Strassburg as a doctoral essay. (95 cts. D.C. Heath 
& Co.)——Pror. J. F. GENUNG’S ‘Handbook of Rhetorical 
Analysis ’ is a book of exercises in style and invention designed to 
accompany the author’s well-known Rhetoric. There are twelve 
selections for studies in style extending from Bunyan to Hawthorne, 
Arnold, and Macaulay; and fourteen for studies in invention, in- 
cluding modern writers only. Morley, Tyridall, Ruskin, G. W. 
Curtis, Dean Stanley, Hughes, and Blackmore are among the 
latter, ($1.25. )——-THE DELIGHTFUL ‘Trois Mousquetaires,’ 
from the same house, condensed and chastened (perhaps over- 
much) for use in schools and colleges, by F. C. Sumichrast, is 
also supplied by the same hand with many pages of notes, critical, 
explanatory and historical, which are most valuable not only to 
students but to the ordinary reader. There are a few mistakes 
and omissions: thus the ‘ruelle ’ is not the alcove but the space be- 
tween the bed and the wall; and in explaining the phrase ‘Alam- 
biqués diseurs de phcebus,’ it should be made clear that ‘ alambi- 
qués’ means distilled, or, as we should say, ‘ double-distilled '—z. ¢., 
super-refined. (80 cts. Ginn & Co.) 





PROF. W. D. Toy has producedan excellent German text-book 
in his edition of Freytag’s ‘ Die Journalisten.’ The popularity of 
this play may be gathered from the fact that when this edition was 
nearly ready, two other annotated editions of the same text were 
given to the public. The present editor has done all he could to 
elucidate difficult passages, explain striking grammatical points, and 
compare the idioms of the two languages in a suggestive and 
illustrative way. (D.C. Heath & Co.——THE GERMAN-READ- 
ING public is fortunate in securing such delightful reading as 
Baumbach’s ‘Im Zwielicht,’ edited, with English notes and Ger- 
man-English vocabulary, by Prof. Bernhardt. Baumbach is the 
master of a German style at once rare and rich, poetic and vivid. 
Lord Lytton has translated some of his beautiful tales into English, 
and Prof. Bernhardt has selected seven others in the present vol- 
ume for students as an introduction to more difficult work. The 
Germans excel in the prose-poem, and Baumbach is pre-eminently 
a prose-poet. He is at the head of the modern school of story-tell- 
ers, and (being an Austrian) he adds to the rich background of his 
native Teutonic: gift an Austrian warmth of imagination. This is the 
second volume of his writings that Prof. Bernhardt has laid before 
the public, and we hope he will give us others. (75 cts. Boston: 
Carl Schoenhof.) 





IN ‘CYNEWULF'S ELENE’ Prof. Kent presents to the student of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry the best work that has yet been done in the 
series called Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. He has not only edited 
the text carefully after Zupitza’s second and third editions, com- 
str systematically with Wiilker’s edition and Napier’s collation, 

ut he has printed the Latin original at the foot of the page, added 
a ae gi glossary, bibliography, and metrical introduction, dis- 
cus the MS., author, and theme of the poem, and furnished 
notes and a literary estimate of his own. American students now 
have for the first time.an exhaustive presentation of one of Cyne- 
wulf’s most undoubted and characteristic works, more complete 
than any of the German editions. Prof. Kent is to be congratulated 
be the successful and scholarly termination of his work. (Ginn & 

0.) 
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WE NEITHER shed tears because Dr. Edward Eggleston did not 
write histories thirty years’ ago, nor did we sentimentally wish we 
were back to childhood on seeing his last new book for the little 
folks. We confess to a regret, however, that such fascinating aids 
to historical knowledge did not exist for us in our days of slate- 
cils and satchel. The results of long years of research and patient 
~~ of detail, combined with a genius for teaching, are manifest 
in ‘A First Book of American History.’ Dr. Eggleston knows that 
to a child’s mind history is the story of persons, and the answer to 
the question who? rather than when? or how? is most desired. 
His book, therefore, has ‘ special reference to the lives and deeds of 
great Americans.’ In his two hundred pages, with one or more 
original, unhackneyed and superbly-executed pictures on every 
there is little said about the detail of war, and most of the burden- 
some matter that clogs young people’s histories is absent. The 
actors are very real, however, and Pocahontas, William Penn, Benja- 
min Franklin, Washington and Lincoln will at once seem very real 
to the child who reads the text and looks at the pictures. Some 
pages are devoted to map-making after a new and commendable 
method. There is an index. The maps and plans scattered 
throughout the book almost speak. (7octs. D. Appleton & Co,) 





IN THESE DAYS of many improvements in education, it is singular 
that so little attention has been given to that most important part 
of it which must be acquired ieee school years begin. Philip G. 
Hubert, Jr., in ‘The Nursery Lesson Book, applies the theories of 
Froebel in fifty easy lessons, teaching by degrees the alphabet and 
the elements of arithmetic, drawing and singing. Common house- 
hold objects and nursery rhymes of hoary antiquity are selected as 
the bases of all this teaching, and as furnishing hints for extem- 
pore lectures on natural history and elementary mechanics. (75 cts. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) —-THE useful series of Classiques Frangais, 
edited by Prof. Schele De Vere, is extended by the addition of 
Moliére’s ‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.’ The notes are abundant 
and really valuable, but a little more care in the proof-reading 
seems extremely desirable, as, for example, on page 125, in the 
note to line 7, page 55, where ‘both’ should be in parenthesis, 
‘bee’ without. (25 cts. Wm. R. Jenkins.) 





LOWELL SAYS that ‘the poet’s office is to be a voice, . . . 
singing amid the throng of men and lifting their common aspira- 
tions and sympathies (so first clearly revealed to themselves) on the 
wings of his song to a purer ether and a wider reach of view.’ 
Wordsworth’s place as a poet has long since been well defined, and 
it is not now the province of the critic to pass upon the merits of 
his poetry. His is a voice that leads us to the quiet haunts of Nature 
where we may listen to her sweet admonitions and be elevated and 
ennobled by close communion with her. Our own sweet singer and 
interpreter of Nature once wrote advising the reading of the poets, 
‘the nobler and grander ones of our language,’ as essential to the 
formation of a pleasing style in composition. Wordsworth is one 
of these nobler and grander poets, and all students owe a debt of 
gratitude to A. J. George for this collection of the best of Words- 
worth’s lyrics, ballads, odes. sonnets, etc. The book contains 168 
poems arranged in chronological order, covering a period from 
1786 to 1845, and thus affording an opportunity to study the devel- 
opment of the mind and.art of the poet. It was thoughtful on the 
part of the editor to group the sonnets in their chronological order 
by themselves. The text of the poems is that of Wordsworth’s 
own latest revision. There are nearly one hundred pages of valu- 
able notes, either original or selected. They are intended in general 
to be supplementary and not introductory to the study of the poems. 
They are helpful in explaining descriptions and personal references, 
Many of the notes were made and others obtained during the visits 
of the-editor to the Lake.country. In press-work the book is up to 
the usual high standard of the publishers. ($1.75. D.C. Heath & 
Co.) 





THERE ARE FEW common school studies in which small children 
might be led to take greater pleasure than in geography ; yet, with 
the ordinary text-books, much depends on the teacher. An effort 
to provide a really suitable primer of the subject, such as Mary L, 
Hall’s ‘ First Lessons in Geography’ (‘Our World Reader, No. 1.’), 
will be hailed with pleasure both by pupils and teachers. Itseems 
to us that Part II., treating of such elementary matters as direction, 
distance, the making of maps, and the grand divisions of land and 
sea, should have come first; the definitions of geographical terms 
ofless general import later. But the book is decidedly a step in the 
right direction. Pictures, maps, notes on natural and human his- 
tory, make every part of it intelligible and interesting. (55 cts. 
Ginn & Co.)——‘ SPEAKING PIECES for Little Scholars and Old- 
er Pupils,’ by Ellen O. Peck, seems to us calculated to promote 
self-consciousness, and as likely as not to develop a-priggish turn of 
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- mind in young reciters, When ‘Katie’ is made to sing, ‘I knowI- 
tle 


am a little girl, But I can say a word,’ and her brother, ‘I know 
I'm buta little boy, But I can act my _ part,’ we tremble for their 
future, when they grow up to man’s and woman’s estate. Ameri- 
can children, of all children, can best dispense with everything of 
this nature. (Socts. Lee & Shepard.) 





THE IDEA of ‘Nursery Finger Plays,’ by Emilie Poulsson, is 
given in a quotation from Froebel : ‘ What the child imitates, he be- 
‘gins to understand.’ Examples of old and approved finger-plays are 
* Pat-a-cake,’ ‘ Five little pigs,’ ‘ Here is the Church and here’s the 
Steeple,’ and other well-known speaking pantomimes of the sort. 
Miss Poulsson has invented a dozen and a half new ones worthy of 
the old, and obtained the aid of L. J. Bridgman, who has illustrated 
them, and of Cornelia C. Roeske, who has set them to music. ($1.25. 
D. Lothrop Co.) ‘ LIGHT GYMNASTICS for Schools’ is the title 
of a report of the State Board of Health of Maine, prepared by Dr. 
F, K. Whittier. The exercises recommended are few and simple, 
and the author takes pains to caution teachers not to require too 
much at first, and to vary the exercises according to the capacities 
and needs of the pupils. The book ‘is illustrated with photo-en- 
gravings of the principal movements.. (Augusta, Maine: Bur- 
leigh & Flint.) 





Magazine Notes 

‘DR. HOLMES AT FOURSCORE’ can look back upon sixty-two 
years of literary activity; and the eye with which he surveys that long 
stretch of days and nights is still unclouded. The mile-stones, in 
the form of poems and prose works, which mark the quietly eventful 
journey are taken account of by George Willis Cooke, the critic of 
George Eliot and biographer and student of Emerson, in the lead- 
ing article in this month’s Mew England Magazine, and the tone 
of his criticism must be highly gratifying to the aging Autocrat. 
Stress is laid upon the fact that so far from being a poet of one 
song or class ol aclies, a harper of a single string, he has actually 
written a larger body of serious than of humorous verse, his gravity 
being rendered more striking by the gayety of mood and lightness 
of touch which he has brought to bear‘upon the composition of his 
more popular poems. Mr. Cooke’s quotations are abundant, but 
none too much so. The article is illustrated—not very satisfactorily, 
so far as mechanical execution goes. Better work is done in the 
illustration of a paper on Nashville, which has its razson d’étre in the 
recent session in that city of the National Educational Association. 
The educational institutions of the city are treated of in a separate 
article, and-the Association in still another; and there is a paper on 
‘ William T. Harris and the Bureau of Education.’ ——It is hard to 
realize that Lend a Handis no longer a baby among the magazines, 
yet the October number is labelled Vol. IV., No. 10. This monthly 
‘record of progress and journal of good citizenship, of which Dr. 
Hale is the editor (as also of The New England), shows no sign 
of flagging in its peculiar humanitarian work. 


New magazines, weeklies, bi-monthlies, etc., appear faster, al- 
most, than we can chronicle their arrival. Here, to begin with, 
is Vol I., No. 1 of Zhe Transatlantic (Oct. 15), ‘a mirror of Euro- 
pean life and letters’; its wide pages printed on a glossy paper 
that shows off to advantage its beautiful but somewhat trying 
type, and its cover stamped with a photographic reproduction, ap- 
parently from life, of the rugged features and hairy head of Ibsen, 
the dramatist and poet. ‘An Afternoon with Zola’ is the opening 
article; and there are translations of poetry and prose fiction, art 
and dramatic notes, and two pages of new music. The new fort- 
nightly makes a presentable appearance, and will doubtless grow 
in grace as it grows in days and years. It is to appear on the Ist 
and 15th of each month.——-Bzbliotheca Platonica, ‘an exponent 
of the Platonic philosophy,’ edited by Thomas M. Johnson, is to be 
Tay-Avg bi-monthly at Osceola, Missouri. Its first number, dated 





uly-August, 1889, opens with a paper on the ‘Order of Plato’s 

ialogues,’ by Prof. Lewis Campbell, and goes on with ‘ Platonic 
Psychical Reflections,’ by: Dr. Alexander Wilder; ‘Przfatio in 
Damascum,’ by Prof. Ch. Emile Ruelle; a translation, from the 
Greek, of the Life of Plotinos, by Porphyrios ; and Miscellanea.—— 
* With this issue of Zhe Pacific Monthly,’ says the editor of a new 
literary venture at Los Angeles, Cal., ‘a progressive step is taken 
over its parent, Zhe Pacific Review.’ The metaphor becomes 
‘mixed in the second sentence, where there is an allusion to the 
time when the Review ‘embarked on the sea of literature’; and 
still further confusion arises in sentence No. 4, which begins with 
a reference to the expansion of ‘the field that it has entered.’ The 
Monthly would appear to have ‘ one foot in sea and one on shore’; 
when it gets both its feet into—or on—the same element, we make 
-no doubt it will fare Ago axtryd on its overland journey or trans- 
pacific voyage.. The helmsman—or conductor, as the case may 
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prove to be—is F. E. Holloway; and its leading contribution is 


- ‘Astronomical Photography,’ by Director Holden of the Lick Ob- 
‘ servatory, begun in September and concluded in the current (sec- 


ond) number.——Boo0k News for October presents its readers with 
an excellent likeness of that diligent and delightful poet, journalist 
and Scotchman-of-letters, Andrew Lang, of St. Andrew's Univer- 
sity and London town. : 

The editor of Ze Forum asked Mr. Gosse, some time ago, to 
say how a literary reputation is formed. His answer, in the Octo- 
ber number, ties stated, is that the reviews may do a little for 
an entirely new man, by giving him a sort of formal introduction ; 
that ‘certain men and women in London who are on the lookout 
for new merit, who are supposed to be hard to please,’ can doa 
great deal more, for ‘their praise is like rubies’; that, for the rest, 
it is often a matter of luck ; there are illiterate successes,’ exceed- 
ingly ephemeral, of books which reach and which. please the public 
no one knows how or why. We have had such illiterate successes 
in this country, as Mr. Gosse reminds us. Of dinner-table successes, 
of books talked into vogue, we are as yet innocent; but, if we 
wish to begin, Mr. Gosse shows us just how the machinery should 
work. ‘Seen “ Polyanthus”™?’ asks the oracular Dick, or thecele- 
brated Tom, or the no less distinguished Harry. ‘No,’ you answer ; 
‘I am afraid I do not know what “ Polyanthus ” is.’ ‘ Well, it’s not 
half bad ; its this new realistic romance.’ And this brilliant criticism, 
‘not half bad,’ reverberated and reverberated, is to make the for- 
tune of ‘ Polyanthus.’ . For ourselves, rather than come to that, we 
would even share the unaccountable popularity of ‘the late Mr. 
Roe.’ Other articles in this number are Prof. Emile de Laveleye’s, 
on ‘Mutterings of War in Europe’; Eliza Lynn Linton’s, on 
‘ Democracy in the Household’ ; and ex-Postmaster-General 
James's, on‘ Needed Postal Reforms.’ Dr. William T. Harris shows 
up Mr. Bellamy’s political-economical theories, and Prof. F. W, 
Taussig points out the faults of the state system of ‘ Workmen’s 
Insurance in Germany.’ 

The North American Review for October is an unusually ‘solid ” 
number. Henry George seizes the occasion of the London 
strikes to ventilate once more his single-tax theory. While his aim 
is to show the necessity for strikes under our existing system, Aus- 
tin Corbin declaims against the tyranny of labor organizations. 
Ex-Postmaster-General Dickinson writes of ‘ Progress and the 
Post,’ Member of Congress Thos. B. Reed of ‘ Obstruction in the 
National House,’ and the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth of a storm- 
centre in theology, which has developed in the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. Dion Boucicault, in a sensible article on ‘ Thea- 
tres, Halls and Audiences,’ pleads for moderation in size in those 
theatres, at least, where a drama appealing to the intellect or the 
heart may occasionally be performed. - He intimates that because 
of our passion for size and ‘loudness, Balfe’s prophecy -has been 
fulfilled. ‘In twenty years hence,’ said the author of ‘ The Bohe- 
mian Girl,’ ‘ there will be no more voices like Mario’s.’ Quality 
will yield to quantity. It will be all yell and row-de-dow.’ For 
similar reasons acting is deteriorating. An actor should not be 
expected to influence an audience of more than two thousand peo- 
ple. Lord Wolseley continues his criticisms on the conduct of our 
Civil War, and’ Jefferson Davis points out some of what he con- 
siders to be Wolseley’s mistakes. 





London Letter 


‘BENCH AND BAR,’ by Mr. Sergeant Robinson, suffers from the 
usual complaint of such very agreeable and readable compositions : 
it lacks backbone. The eye is carried on, and the mind amused by 
a rippling stream of anecdote and reminiscence, with here and there 
a very minute pool of a calm reflection ; but when the stream has alk 
run away, it must be confessed that it has left little or no channel 
behind it. It reminds me of the saying of a Scotch elder.of the kirk, 
who, in supreme disdain of an inferior sect, observed: ‘ Thae U. P. 
[United Presbyterian] bodies, gif they do little good, they do little ill ;’ 
his idea being that the ‘feckless’ U. Ps.’ lacked stamina to effect 
anything. Mr. Robinson’s handsomely bound and printed volume, 
when critically regarded, will be found, I fancy, in the same cate- 
gory. It will while away an idle hour or two, raise a quiet’smile or 
so; and it willdo no more. But what would you have? Judges 
and barristers are proverbially roguish fellows ; they havea ‘ pretty 
wit’ of their own, which is greatly to the taste of their rivals and 
contemporaries; and Mr. Robinson is probably right in thinking 
that there are many, especially in the legal profession, who will like 
to see gathered up all the good things wherewith one of its oldest 
members has charged his memory—all the humorous guips and 
cranks, jests and gibes, specimens of Bench rebuff and Bar repartee 
which have imprinted themselves on his recollection in the course 
of his long connection with the law-courts. But—the inevitable 
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‘but a volume compiled entirely of brisk or blundering sarcasms, 
of oddities and whimsicalities, which are yet not oddities nor 
whimsicalities' of any extraordinary value, had need to be better 
- dressed, better spread out, better hung together in every way than 
that before us, if it is ever to survive nd the passing moment. 
‘William Hazlitt: His essays and Criticisms’ is another compila- 
tion ; but in what a different vein! In every way it may be said to 
be the very antipodes of ‘Bench and Bar.’ It is not particularly 
well ‘ built,’ it is not attractively bound or printed, and the type is” 
intolerably small. The essays themselves, moreover, are not ex- 
actly light reading. One would not take them up to peruse during 
that delightful hour before dinner, when the easy chair and the 
shaded lamp and the glowing fire dispose the mind for only the 
mildest of literary fare. Hazlitt’s essays, as every one knows, are 
somewhat stiff ground to work, and need all the attention and alert- 
ness the reader has it in his power to. bestow. But that done, he 
has his reward. His fancy will be charmed. His mind will be en- 
riched. His soul will be satisfied. So far from feeling that nothing 
has been gained by the perusal of the masterly compositions of one 
of the greatest essayist of his time, there will be a sense of having 
obtained from every page some new or felicitous idea, some thought 
worth thinking out afresh, or some aspect of a case which has never 
before been presented. To the essays'there is a memoir prefixed 
which is interesting and well-written ; but it seemed to me, though 
very likely | am wrong, that I had read it before. Many of the 
writings which followed I certainly had not, and all of them I 
should be _ to read again. 
A very plain-spoken statement of a series of disgraceful facts, 
with no pretentions to being a literary effort at all, is Mr. Frank 
Benzon's ‘ How I Lost 250,000 in two Years’; and yet the book is 
well worth the attention which is being bestowed uponit. Ofcourse 
everyone wants'to know how the trick was ‘done. and those who 
are the least likely to stand in need of guidance on the point would 
seem to be precisely those who are the most keenly desirous of 
obtaining it. Every scrap of a clerk, every tradesman’s assistant, 
even every telegraph boy and butcher’s boy must needs gloat and 
gape over the pages which tell how merrily a poor young fool trip- 
ped to his ruin. At King’s Cross Station, a few days ago, I 
noticed a copy of the book literally dropping to pieces from the 
amount of eager and careless handling it had received at the hands 
of travellers, who, unable or unwilling to spend ten shillings in 
purchasing, endeavored to scrimmage through the pages as they 
stood before the book-stall. Having myself gone through the piti- 
ful tale somewhat more carefully, I can only say that, bad as it is, 
it might have been worse. Gleams of something better underlie 
it from the beginning to the end. Mr, Benzon’s kindly mention of 
any little act of forbearance or consideration, his gratitude for kindly 
aid, and his evident retention of a warm corner in his heart for 
every human being who once showed him kindness, who was hon- 
est with him, or who did not ultimately turn against him, indicates 
a nature capable of yet undoing the impression he has at present 
= the world of himself. If, as is reported, he will some day 

ave another chance of being tested by prosperity, I for one shall 
not only hope, but expect, that he will. be one of those who 


rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


I do not share in any way the opinions of some, that the man who 
could fritter away 250,000/. in two years, would send another 250, 
ooo/, after it tomorrow if he could. ‘ Surely not: Mr. Frank Benzon 
has had his fill of reckless extravagance, and is far more likely to 
split on the rock of niggardliness, if he should again split on the 
rocks at all. He would nomore be-a spendthrift, but he might be- 
come a miser, JMazs, nous verrons. We have yet to see the new 
fortune which is to develop the new character. 

And it is really a hundred years and more since the*immortal 
‘Sandford and Merton’ was written! A hundred years ago on 
Saturday last, the 28th of September, died Thomas Day, the au- 
thor of that most quaint, original, comical, effective, never-to-be- 
forgotten book. Which of us’ who has ever read it has let a single 
item of a single chapter, which had made its mark on our youthful 
mind, pass from his or her recollection thereafter? We may 
laugh at it—who does not? We may find Mr. Barlow the most 
whimsical of tutors, and his paragon pupil, Harry, the most intoler- 
able of prigs; but Mr. Barlow and Harty are alike living and 
breathing images before us. We can see the worthy pedagogue 
feeding the industrious scholar with -cherries and cakes, while 
Tommy the idler stands enviously by, and at length—poor, - 
pered child of fortune—begins to weep. Wecan hearken with the 
two lads to the excellent little parables propounded for their bene- 
fit, as the three sit at rest in the peaceful arbor, their due amount 
of manual toil concluded. (N.B.° The story of the. patient 
who was cured of his gout by sparse diet and being made 
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‘to dance, willy-nilly, on hot plates: till his agonies would have 









inspired compassion in any breast, is the favorite.) But most 
of all were our childish souls thrilled by the incomparable 
description of the gala doings of which Master Tommy was the 
hero, and the luckless Harry the butt. What about the day of the 
ball? Did we not almost smell the odor of the frizzled hair, as the 


curling-tongs flew from room to room, and each young gentleman ..._ 


appeared duly crimped, starched, and in all the pomp of adorn- 
ment and sclt-satis action for the t occasion? Did we not be- 
hold the elegant Tommy passing from one fair flatterer to.another 
to receive the homage which finally turned altogether his silly nod- 
dle? Did we not feel for the kind-hearted Miss Simmonds when 
her benevolence brought her on the floor through: the boorish 
Harry's supposed—but only supposed—clumsiness? It was all as 
real to us (or more so) than any Gospel narrative, in those days of 
childhood. 

‘Sandford and Merton’ is still going ; it is one of the many re- 
publications of the season; but I almost fear to ask if it is still 
read. I am afraid of the calm, superior stare of modern youth. A 
few words about its author may not, however, be amiss for those 
who are willing to avow that they once treasured the quaint vol- 
ume on their school-room shelf. Thomas Day was born in 1748, 
and died in 1789. He was a ‘ Carthusian’—that is to say, edu- 
cated at Charterhouse School, whence he went to Corpus Christi, 
Oxford. Being something of a Quaker, both in principles and 
habits, he left the University without caring to take a degree, and 
started in life as a barrister of the Innér Temple; but could the 
author of ‘Sandford and Merton’ ever have endured either the 
prc, og 1 or the ¢hen knavery, or the frivolity of the bar? Impos- 
sible! Day fled the scene, and retired to live on his means, and 
indulge his absurdities at a quiet country spot; where it is to be 
presumed he found his work cut out for him, if he essayed to turn 
all the little village boys that took his fancy into Harry Sandfords, 
He had, moreover, another and a more important guest: he deter- 
mined to shape a wife to his own pattern, and, after divers failures, 
did at length actually succeed in doing so, A lady ‘of beauty, 
fortune, and refinement,’ we are told, returned his affections, and 
consented to live the life he projected. The happy pair retired to 
the pretty little village of Abridge, in Essex (a charming spot, but 
lying too low on the banks of a winding stream to be healthy), and - 
there was penned the one book which has survived its writer's life 
and death by a hundred years, though doubtless it was only one of 
many effusions, since we cannot but suppose that a character such 
as Thomas Day, brimful of notions and restless with desire to give 
them shape, would be ill-content with producing a single volume. 
Even in this teeming literary age, it is really to be regretted that 
we have retained nothing else by that vigorous, unconventional 
and, in its way, unique pen, 


LONDON, October. 2, 1889, L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


THERE are some facts bearing on the charge of plagiarism 
against Edward Bellamy, the author of ‘ Looking Backward,’ b 
Vera Zarovitch, which have not yet been made public, but whic 
show that she has allowed her suspicious fancies to get the better 
of her memory and judgment. One of her statements is that she 
submitted the MS. of ‘ Mizora’ to Houghton, Mifflin & Co. who 
kept it long enough to-get the plot, and after declining it, and en- 
abling Mr. Bellamy to plagiarize it, got the Ticknors to bring out 
his book a little while before they bought it from that firm. This. 
charge seems to me to cap the climax of absurdity, and it would 
seem more reasonable to suppose that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in- 
vented the story as an advertising scheme to increase the sale of 
‘Looking Backward,’ of which #39,000 copies have already been 
printed. Now it is the custom of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. to keep 
a record of all MSS. submitted to’them, but on making an examina-* 


tion they find no reference to this one, nor do they have any recol- ~ 


lection of its having been offered to them. Taken in connection 
with Mr. Bellamy’s refutation of the charge of plagiarism and the 
evidence against it afforded by a comparison of the two books, 
this statement shows that the author of ‘ Mizora’ ought to put a 
curb pos her fancy when dealing with facts. I hear, by the way, 
that Mr. Bellamy is to review Mrs. °Delands ‘Florida Days’ fora 
leading magazine. 

Roberts Bros. are to publish Oct. 25 a volume of discourses en- 
titled ‘ Belief,’ by George L. Chaney, author of ‘ Every-Day Life and 
Every-Day Morals,’ ‘ Aloha,’ etc. Atruly devotional spirit charac- 
terizes these discourses, the titles of which, Man, God, Christ, Heav- 
en, Hell, etc., suggest their comprehensive character, and the way in 
which an outcome of active charity is deduced from the author's re- 
ligious views shows that he is in touch with that idea of Christian- 
ity which makes it a power in liberal thought and in philanthropic 











































































































































































effort. Mr. Chaney, I may add, was the successor of Starr King at 
the famous Hollis Street Church, the walls of which form a part of 
the theatre of the same name. 

‘ Their Canoe Trip,’ by Mary P. W. Smith, author of ‘ Jolly Good 
Times; or, Child Life on a Farm,’ ‘ Jolly Good Times at School,’ 
“The Browns,’-etc., which the same firm will bring out at the same 
date, is one of those stories of adventure which have the flavor of 
actual experience to give them interest. It tells how two Boston 

. boys took a canoe trip on the Concord, Merrimac, Piscataqua and 
other rivers, and what curious incidents enlivened it. The picture 
of enjoyment of breezy out-door life on New England rivers is the 

- more attractive from the useful discipline of self reliance, and inde- 
pendence of artificial conditions which it illustrates. The heart of 
Africa is one of the few places where travel and adventure have 
the spice of romance and danger, and ‘these are both suggested by 
the title of a boy’s book by Walter Wentworth which Roberts Bros. 

are to publish October 25. Indeed, ‘Hibboo Ganey; or, The Lost 
Chief of the Copper Mountain,’ is a story from which one would 
naturally expect such thrilling adventures and hair-breadth escapes 
as the author describes in the Soudan, and he has been well seconded 
by:F. T. Merrill, whose illustrations ‘are full of spirit. 

Stories which stimulate interest in animals are of value to children, 
and ‘ Flipwing the Spy,’ by Lily F. Wesselhoeft, author of ‘ Sparrow 
the Tramp,’ has a special attractiveness from its clever way 
of making dumb creatures talk as well as act together. A bat 
called ‘ Flipwing’ does some ingenious secret service in trapping 
Mr. Fox, and the Donkey, Heifer, Rooster, Goose and Toad figure 
in amusing conversations. The illustrations by Miss A. L. Plympton 
add tothe interest of the story, which will be brought out by Roberts 
‘Bros, October 25. ‘Lil,’ a story by the author of ‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission,’ ‘ Tip Cat,’ ‘Our Little Ann,’ and ‘ Pen,’ which the same 
firm will publish on the same date, is a tale of English domestic life 
adapted for both boys and girls and full of sweetness and light. 

There has been a very liberal demand for the first edition, of ten 
thousand copies, of Louisa M. Alcott’s ‘ Life, Letters and Journals,’ 
which Roberts Bros. have lately published. Her nobility of charac- 
ter and fidelity to duty have inspired great admiration, and I heard 
of a well-known author saying that,/while lamenting that he could 
not see her, he meant to come down from his home in the country 

ifor the sake of seeing her two boys. 

Margaret Deland’s ‘ Florida Days,’ illustrated by Louis K. Har- 
low—a book in which pen and pencil have combined to interpret 
the picturesque aspect of the scenes and characters of a delightful 
region,—will be published by Little, Brown & Co. the-last of October. 
The first edition is nearly all sold. I have been struck with the 
side-lights of sentiment and reflection in this book, of which the fol- 
lowing. is a specimen: ‘It is curious what moral qualities attach 
themselves to certain flowers apart from association. Conceit in 
an aster is as aggressive as it is in a man under twenty; the sweet 

is at heart a wanton; the fragrant bosom of a gorgeous rose 

olds a possible cruelty ; one distrusts the selfishness of the morning- 

glory; and as for the peony—but criticism on her boldness is su- 
perficial: no one can really doubt. her good heart.’ 

The first edition of ‘The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus,’ with a memoir by George Long, lately published by Little, 
Brown & Co,, is all sold. 

Alfred De Vigny’s ‘Cinq Mars; ‘or, A Conspiracy under Louis 
XIII,’ that stirring romance of an exciting period in French history, 
translated by William Hazlitt, will be brought out by the same 
firm in November. ‘Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler’ has 
found fresh favor in the beautiful edition of Little, Brown & Co., 
and Mr. Lowell's Introduction is recognized as being in his best 
vein. A large part of the edition was sold in advance of publica- 
tion. The large sale of ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ Samuel Warren’s 
powerful romancé, indicates the interest. taken by the public in the 
conditions of English society at a period which is near enough to 
our own to make its unlikeness peculiarly attractive. Alexandre 
Dumas keeps his hold on popular interest by his wonderful power 
of reviving by-gone scenes and characters, and the historic basis of 
his fiction gives a peculiar value ‘to the Valois Romances, as the 
strange adventures of its hero make ‘ The Count of Monte Cristo,’ 
a most fascinating m 

I have been impressed by the remarkable qualities exhibited in 
Mr. Samuel H. Scudder’s ‘ Butterflies ‘of the United States and 
Canada,’ the three large volumes of which are marked by a breadth 


and minuteness of observation which are almost unrivalled. They 


thirty years of the most thorough scientific work ever 
done in this country, and the neeg ‘illustrating butterflies in color 
are marvels of accuracy as well as of gorgeous yet delicate hues. 
Oneigets a new idea of the value of these gay insects in the economy 
of creation from these sumptuous volumes, and the fact that their 
sgt $75 indicates why the author, who is. also the publisher, 
_ ‘Ras issued only five hundred copies of them. 





‘Allston and his Unfinished Pictures,’-being ” 








‘Number 303 


«Among the notable’ articles in the November A/¢/anfic will'be 
passages-from the 
journals of the late Richard H. Dana, author of ‘ Two Years Before 
the Mast,’ who was a nephew of the painter. Here is a pictur- 
esque impression of him under date of April 22, 1843: ‘ No picture 
is more pleasing to my heart and fancy than to see Mr. Allston 
seated at his parlor fire’ in the evening after a day spent in his 
studio, his eyes resting meditatively upon the fire, his beautiful 
countenance marked with taste and thought; the smoke from his 
igar going up in little clouds and mingling among the gray curls 
of his hair, and then rising to etherealize the whole with the social 
glass of wine on the table whicly he has placed before his visitor— 
the whole is painted in warm colors on my mind.’ 

A thoughtful paper by Woodrow Wilson, on ‘ Character of De- 
mocracy in the United States,’ and a bright short story, by Octave 
Thanet, entitled ‘The First Mayor,’ are other attractions of the 
November Aé/antic. 


BOSTON, October 14, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





The Lounger 


AT A RECENT congress of artists’held in Paris under the presi- 
dency of M. Meissonier, it was agreed that an artist who sells to 
the state or to an individual a painting, statue, or other work of 
art, disposes of ‘a material object,’ the only right to reproduce that 
object remaining in his possession unless expressly parted with. 
The sense of the congress was, that this right should be firmly in- 
sisted upon, and that it was necessary that it should be recognized 
not only by the home Government, but enforced throughout the 
civilized world by ‘international agreement. There is another 
side to this question which*the congress does not seem to have 
touched upon; andsthat is the right of the buyer to restrict the re- 
production of the work of art he has purchased. No one who has 
bought a painting at a high price wants to find a replica of it in 
his neighbor’s drawing-room or gallery ; no one who has purchased 
a bronze or marble statue is pleased to find it repeated in plaster 
images sold along the street, or reproduced by a firm of clock- 
makers to adorn their wares. M. Meissonier’s second ‘ 1807’ was 
felt by a great sp? lovers of justice, as well as of art, tohave been 
an infringement of the late Mr. A. T. Stewart’s moral, if not of 
his legal, rights in the famous painting he brought from Paris to 
this city years ago. But the congress in question was a convention 
of artists, not of art ‘patrons "—of Meissoniers, not of A. T. 
Stewarts. 





A WELL-KNOWN writer, who has wielded the sword as well as 
the pen, sends me this anecdote of Gen. Grant, in further confirma- 
tion of what I said last week about his being too honest to assume 
an interest which he did not feel in Holland House, or, for that - 
matter, in any historical relic or work. of art:—‘At St. Petersburg 
in August, 1878, I talked much with Gen. Grant about his travels. 
He spoke particularly of his disappointment in Venice, of which he 
had heard so much all his life, but which he found to be “ nothi 
but a rickety old town, with a lot of open sewers running throug 
it”! I saw a great deal of Gen. Grant during the last twelve years 
of his life, and heard him discuss nearly all the prominent events 
of his career, but nothing that he ever said revealed so clearly the 
sturdy honesty and simplicity of his character as these few words.’ 





A NOTE OF CAUTION will be needed by-the ignorant globe- 
trotter to whom this saying of Grant’s may come with the endorse- 
ment of my cultivated friend and correspondent. It may do for 
the man who put down the Rebellion to be callous to the artistic 
beauty and historic charm of those memorials of the past which 
Europe possesses and our own country lacks; but what may be 
pardoned in a great military leader is intolerable in a man who has 
devoted to money-grubbing the talents which in the case of the 
soldier were devoted to the public good. And it is not the inca- 
acity of the hero of Appomattox to ae Holland House, 

enice, etc., that meets with the approval of cultivated people, but 
the manliness which prevented any attempt to conceal his limita- 
tions. Gen. Grant would have shown himself a greater man, had 
he been open to the influences which radiate from Old World 
shrines of art and antiquity; and one may be pachydermatous to 
those influences without being in any sense the General's peer. 





REUBEN G. THWAITES, Secretary of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, writes thus, from Madison, Wis. :—‘ In your para- 


graph in THE CRITIC of Oct. 5, calling attention to the fact that 
the Kay islands and the kangaroo derived their names from mis- 
conceptions on the part of early travellers, you say, ‘“ L should think 
that out-of-the-way corners of the carth would teem” with names 
similarly derived. ‘The name of one of the most flourishing cities 
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an Wisconsin is a case in point. An of the War.Depart- the summer that are to be produced in. the fall and winter. They 
‘ment was sent during Van Buren’s istration tomake asurvey havea architect for their right among them, too 


of Fox. River where it divides around Doty’s Island. — water 
in his hand from the branch of the river running to the south of the 
asland, the surveyor asked his Winnebago guides what it was. 
“They naturally answered “ Nee-nah,” water, Theofficer supposed 
‘that he had thus obtained the Indian name of the stream, and so 
gave it in his report. When a white village sprang up hard by, it 
-took its name Neenah from the now generally accepted name of the 
wiver ; and it was not discovered until a few years ago, when Nee- 
‘nah had become a busy and well-known manufacturing town, that 
‘the name meant simply the element, and was not the geographical 
designation of the stream.’ ts 





‘So MUCH for the misconception of an official explorer,’ says 
“Mr. Thwaites. ‘ We have here in Wisconsin an example of another 
sort of misconception, which may serve as a warning to people who 
do not write legibly, to either improve their penmanship or invest in 
a typewriter. Pierre Paquette was an excellent and famous Indian 
‘trader at Portage, who died in 1836, A white village was started, 


.in after years, a few miles from Portage, which the original settlers 


voted should be called Paquette, in memory of the departed trader. 
An application was made to the Post;office Department for local 
mail facilities, and the village scholar sent the proposed name of 
the office on to Washington. But the official who had charge 
of such matters construed “ Paquette” into “ Poynette ’—quite 
naturally mistaking the scrawled a for a, the g for a y, and the # for 
an. Thus was the new post-office dubbed Poynette, documents 
and dates being all made out in that name. The good-people at 
Paquette smiled at the error, but nabgdy took the pains to correct 
the department officials, and the new name, musical in sound.but 
meaning nothing and honoring pig was quietly accepted. And 
now hg is a bright, bustling little railroad town, with proba- 
‘bly not half a dozen inhabitants within its bounds who could give 
the history of its name, or who have ever even heard of good old 
Pierre Paquette.’ 
e _—__— 

THE 7rzbune and the firm of D. Appleton & Co. have evidently 
kissed and made up, for that journal contained a column and a half 
of praise of the house of Appleton in its issue of Sunday, Oct. 6. 
For years no Appleton book was reviewed in the 7rzbune, nor was 
the name of any member of the firm allowed to be mentioned 
dn its columns, - What has brought about an understanding? 
Not politics, for the Appletons are Democrats. Can it be pol- 
icy? It was a childish feud, but on the part of the 7rzbune as 
‘bitter as that of the Hatfields against the McCoys; the Apple- 
tons were always amiable about it, however, and their books seemed 
to sell notwithstanding the boycott. 





ENCOURAGED by the success of * The County Fair,’ Charles 
‘Barnard is at work upon another play, and for the same theatre 
{Proctor’s) in which New York first saw Mr. Burgess as ‘ Abigail 
Pone.’ The new play is to be a New England ‘comedy-drama,’ 
and I take it that some of the sceneS are to be laid along the 
Massachusetts coast. An unfrequented part of the coast, too, I 
should say; for Mr. Barnard, who wanted the local color to be 
perfect, had to charter a tug-boat at a cost of ‘$40 a day to visit it, 
as there were no regular means of communication. But what is 
forty dollars a day to a successful playwright ? I am sure that if I 
were to have a play accepted by a New York theatre, I should not 
hesitate to charter two tug-boats, if one was not enough. 





STAMFORD, CONN., is in a fair way of becoming the Mecca of 
the theatrical profession. Lester Wallack was the first to discover 
the attractions of the place; he made his home there for man 

ears, and there he died. Then, naturally enough, Mr. A. M. 
mer settled there, because it had long since been hishome. And 
when Mr, Frohman became a prosperous manager, and cast about 
chim for a country place that should not be too far from New York, 
he decided in favor of Stamford. The brothers Mallory tried New 
Rochelle for a year or so, and then they too drifted to Stamford 
and anchored there. For several years Mr. Charles Barnard, the 
playwright, pitched his tent at New Rochelle; but he was only try- 
ang the place, and lived in a rented house. He seemed to like it 
well enough, until one day he ag to go to Stamford. That 
determined him. The needle might as well try to turn from the 
le as for any one with a theatrical bent to try and get away from 
tamford. ‘The next thing I knew,’ Mr.:Barnard had bought a 
dot and built a house there. A wonderful little house, too, provided 
with every scientific appliance known to man (or woman) for making 
housekeeping easy. Now the managerial colony at Stamford propose 
¢o build a theatre at their doors, where they can rehearse plays in 


Mr. Hubert, who built the Lyceum Theatre and who is connected 
by marriage with a theatrical family. 





Miss KATE FIELD was in-town this week, getting points for 
thé paper that she is about to start in Washington. Miss Field's 
idea is to have a paper of the size and general make-up of THE 
CRITIC, but to be a journal of politics, society, art, music and the 
drama, with plenty of space for the discussion of public questions 
of moment, such as have always interested her, and have received 
at her hands such vigorous treatment on the platform. Most of 
the editorial writing will be done by herself, and it is her views 
and her characteristic way of expressing them, that will bring the 
paper its following. For this reason her friends have advised her 
to boldly call it Kate Field's Paper. She does notvaltogether like 
the idea of so naming it, however, but is rather inclined to call it * 
Kate Field's Washington—a title that implies the discussion of 
national affairs as seen by Miss Field at the Capital. Everyone 
to whom she has spoken on the subject gives her warm encourage- 
ment, and I think it more than likely that Kate Field's Washing- 
Zon will be an established fact by January 1. It is bound to be a 
bright paper, and I welcome it in advance. 





Salvini as Samson 


THE APPEARANCE of the great Italian actor, Salvini, in Palmer's 
Theatre, in a character practically new toa vast majority of the play- 
goers of to-day, is undoubtedly.the most important dramatic event 
of the season, and was evidently regarded in that light by the over- 
flowing audience which la to witness the performance.. He 
played the part, Samson, in Ippolito D’Aste’s tragedy of that name, 
in the Academy of Music, nearly twenty years ago, but his fame 
then had not been spread abroad, and he did not receive the public 
attention which was his due. Now the supremacy of his genius is 
acknowledged almost universally, and no theatre is too large for the 
number of his admirers. 

Samson is the Hebrew judge,and prophet, and the Bible story is 
followed pretty closely. He is a colossal figure, thoroughly heroic, 


* with attributes partly sacred and partly barbaric. Any other actor 
, attempting such an impersonation would almost certainly be ridicu- 


lous, whereas Salvini fulfils the ideal not only to the eye but to’the 
understanding, overpowering reflection by the grandeur of his rage 
and the inexpressible pathos,of his despairand degradation. The 
first illustration of his matchless powers of gesture and declamation 
is given in the first act, where he tells the assembled Israelites, who 
had begun to suspect him of treachery because he had married an 
Amoritish women, the story of his encounter with a lion. No more 
thrilling piece of pantomime, could be imagined than his description 
of this terrible struggle. Language was not needed to explain the 
varying fortunes of the fight, and whenat last he pretended to fling 
the crushed and broken carcass to the ground and stood proudly 
erect, a victor, with flashing eyes and slow upheavals of his mighy 
chest, the illusion was so strong that the spectators held thei 

breath for an instant before they began to applaud, as if the lion 
was a real thing and they were afraid that he might revive and re- 
new the attack. His treatment of this episode excited much ad- 
miration in the old Academy days, but it could never have been 
more effective than now, when his increased bulk gives such ap- 
pearance of Herculean strength. 

Another splendid example of descriptive elocution was his narra- 
tive of the manner in which his heathen wife had deceived him and 
enabled her countrymen to read his riddle. The burst of rage with 
which he vowed to be revenged upon them for the practised treach- 
ery was’superb. And there was a-sort of prophetic rapture in his 
sonorous anticipations of the woes which he was about to¢brin 
upon Philistia. He made a most majestic exit, too, at the end o 
the first act, where, after demanding the prayers of the people, he 
raised both arms aloft as if to grasp a sword descending from 
Heaven, His denunciation of.the Philistines, who were threatening 
his father, at the end of the second act, was one of the most tre- 
mendous exhibitions of savage fury which even he has ever made, 
and when he finally dashed among his enemies to scatter them, the 
impetuosity of his onslaught excited renewed enthusiasm at a mo- 
ment when the whole scene was endangered by the comic su = 
tion of a ‘ property’ jawbone. Columns might be written of the 
variety and marvellous truth of his acting in the scene of his tempta- 
tion by Delilah, of his slow surrender, first to wine and then to love, 
of his indifference, his scorn, his raging passion, his maudlin weak- 
ness and his final overthrow. No less wonderful is his awakening, 
with its pregnancy of remorse, and its futile wrath, and his miracu- 
lous recovery of strength which is signified by. gestures of extraor- 
dinary subtlety and vividness. The overthrow of the Temple is a 







































































































fitting climax to a scene so full of pathos, of suffering and of heroic 
-resolve, ; 

Mr. .Palmer is entitled to thanks for his scenery, which, for the 
first time in this country, provides a fit setting for the greatest 
acting seen in this generation, 





Jefferson and Florence 


THE Bos ACRES of Joseph Jefferson is a most welcome visitor 
at any time, but there is really nothing new to be said about him. 
He is at the Star Theatre this week, where he has delighted hun- 
dreds of old and new friends every night. It would be useless to 
revive the old argument as to whether he is the Fighting Bob of 
Sheridan or not. He is, at all events, human from top to toe, in- 
tensely amusing, and full of a certain mysterious power of personal 
‘fascination that makes him an object of affection in spite of his 
silliness and poltroonery. Judging from present appearances he 
has not yet worn off the first bloom of his popularity. This time 
he brings with him a potent ally in the shape of a new Sir Lucius, 
Mr. W. J. Florence. . It is true that. Mr. Florence has played the 
part before, but that was so long ago that only the greybeards re- 
member much about it. Naturally there was great curiosity to see 
what he would do with it now, when he has established his repu- 
tation as one of the most versatile and accomplished character-ac- 
tors of the day. It is possible that his first performance was rather 
a disappointment to the ordinary..playgoers; whose opinions are 
formed chiefly by what they have been in the habit of seeing, but it 
was an admirable piece of work, nevertheless, with many features 
for which connoisseurs, at least, will be grateful. In the first place 
he made the gallant Irishman a gentleman, elevating him to his 

roper position on the plane of high comedy. He coquetted with 

ucy and amused himself with Fag, but he was careful to mark his 
sense of his own social position. In his dealings with Acres, too, 
he displayed a refinement of manner which would be looked for 
naturally in a man with so nice a perception of honor. His be- 
havior towards his country acquaintance was governed by a fine 
courtesy, He laughed slily at his preposterous blunders in the 
inditement of the famous challenge, but subjected him to no open 
ridicule, evidently holding that aman who entertained notions of 
fighting was entitled to proper consideration. His impersonation, 
perhaps, was lacking a little in vivacity in the earlier acts, but this 
was due largely to a nervousness which was less apparent in the 
duel scene. The facility with which he adapted himself to the 
methods of polite comedy, in which he has had no practice for many 
years, bore remarkable testimony to the thoroughness of his artistic 
_, €quipment,.and there is every reason to believe that his Sir Lucius, 
after a few more rehearsals, will be. fully worthy of comparison 
with the Acres of Jefferson and the Mrs. Malaprop of Mrs. John 
Drew, which is flawless. : 

Mr. Varrey has a tremendous task in taking the place of John 
Gilbert as Sir Anthony, but he bears himself bravely. His per- 
formance is excellent in all respects, precise, humorous, and authori- 
tative, finely finished and abundantly vigorous. It fails only in 
that quality of volcanic choler in which Mr.:Gilbert was supreme, 
and in a certain indefinable old-style manner which, it is to be 
feared, is now obsolete. The Captain Absolute of Mr. Paulding is 
the weak spot in a representation of very high average merit. 


. Booth and Modjeska 


THE CONJUNCTION of two such eminent artists as Edwin 
Booth and Helena Modjeska offers a promise of many delightful 
evenings to the intelligent and appreciative (play oer. Their ap- 
pearance together in this city has been awaited with impatience and 
the Broadway Theatre on Monday night was filled to the doors 
with a brilliant audience eager to welcome; them in ‘ Richelieu.’ 
Both players were greeted with enthusiastic applause and there can 
be no doubt that their partnership will result in a complete success, 
-both in the artistic and popular sense. The Cardinal has long 
been considered one of Mr. Booth’s finest Achievements, and he 
never acted with greater skill, spirit, discrirination or force than 
on this occasion. Advancing years have given mellowness to his 
art without.detracting in any way from his phisical resources. His 
strength is certainly not abated and his yoice ;was never deeper or 
more resonant, while the expressiveness of hi's fine face seems-to 
have been increased by the lines which now ie it. He has dis- 





carded the chin-beard which he formerly. wor¢ as Richelieu, substi- 
‘tuting for it a short imperial and he has also 4dopted a shorter and 
thinner moustache, the result being that no rhotion of his mobile 
ips is lost. His appearance is scarcely so picturesque with these 
. seco conditions, but his face gains in intellectual vigor. Mr. 
.played the earlier acts with all his old ‘subtlety, pathos and 
humor, and invested the midnight scene in th¢ castle at Ruelle with 
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the romantic interest which he knows so well how to awaken. The 


_ rebuke to De Mauprat was delivered with thrilling emphasis, but he 


reserved his best efforts, as of yore, for. the defiance of Baradas 

and the ‘Sovereign Church’ speech, which was uttered with a pas- 

sion and vigor which provoked a veritable tempest of applause. 
The opportunities for Madame Modjeska in the part of Julie de 


-Mortimer are few and far between. The character, indeed, is quite 


unworthy of so great an actress and finished an artist. It is need- 
less to say that she enriched it with the personal charm which dis— 
tinguishes all her impersonations, or that she acted with. unfailing: 
grace and the truest of womanly feeling. She made her first hit in 
the third act, where Julie tells the Cardinal.of the plot to place her 
in the power of the King and of her repulse of the royal offender.. 
She filled this passage with genuine emotions, with wounded pride, 
outraged modesty and passionate indignation, and shared the 
honors of a recall with Mr. Booth. She acted admirably also im 
the garden scene and in the last act with Baradas, being espe- 
cially impressive and natural at the moment when she chooses 
death for her lover rather than purchase his life by her own dis- 
honor. Perhaps the greatest merit of the performance was its ar- 
tistic moderation. An inferior artist would have attempted to at- 
tract attention by exaggeration. Modjeska made no such mis- 
take. 

The supporting cast was of very poor quality. Mr. Otis Skinner 
was a competent De Mauprat, but his associates, from the Bara- 
das down, were distressingly weak. 





° Amy Levy 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


On Sunday, Sept. 8, Amy Levy, a Jewish authoress of 
London, put an end to her life. She was found in her bed- 
room, suffocated by the fumes of charcoal. Though almost 
unknown in this country, she was gaining a reputation im 
England. She was a contributor to magazines and news- 
papers, had published two volumes of miscellaneous verse 
—‘ Xantippe’ and ‘ A Minor Poet,’—and two novels—* The 
Romance of a Shop’ and ‘ Reuben Sachs.’ ‘The Romance 
of aShop’ narrates the efforts of three sisters (Gentiles) to 
support themselves by opening a photographic studio. The 
book is bright and interesting and, with the exception of the 
tragic episode of Phyllis, it ends happily. ‘ Reuben Sachs ” 
is criticised in a Hebrew periodical as ‘a clever, though 
somewhat unpleasant, story of Jewish social life, which gave 
rise to much comment.’ Judith Quixano, the heroine, re- 
turns the love of Reuben, but he relinquishes her for his 
political ambition, and she marries Bertie Lee-Harrison, an 
Englishman of good family, who, after testing various re- 
ligions, adopts Judaism for the time being. The descriptions 
are graphic, but the majority of the characters are disagree- 
able, and the book contains allusions to the Jewish people 
which are bitter to cruelty. A reference to Leopold Leuni- 
ger in synagogue on the Day of Atonement may explain the 
author’s position : 

He had come to-day under protest to avoid a definite break with 
his father, who exacted attendance at synagogue on no other day 
of the year. The time was yet to come when he should acknowl- 
edge to himself the depth of tribal feeling, of love for his race, 
which lay at the root of his nature. At present he was aware of 
nothing but revolt against, almost a hatred of, a people who, as far’ 
as he could see, lived without ideals, and were given up body and 
soul to the pursuit of material advantage. 

Amy Levy was very reserved and her pessimistic spirit is 
seen through her writings. She had been a student at 
Newnham, and was only twenty-seven when her almost 
habitual depression led her to put an end to her life. A 
passage from ‘Cohen of Trinity,’ one of her short stories, 
published in The Gentleman's Magazine, is strangely sugges- 
tive : 

The news of poor Cohen’s death came to me both as a shock and 
asurprise. It is true that in his melodramatic, self-conscious fashion, 
he had often declared a taste for suicide to be among the character- 
istics of his versatile race. And indeed in the Cambridge days, or 
in that obscure interval which elapsed between the termination of 
his unfortunate university career and the publication of ‘Gubernator,” 
there would have been nothing astonishing in such an act on his 
part. But now, when his book was in every one’s hands, his name 
on every one’s lips; when that recognition for which he had longed 
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«was so completely his; that success for which he had thirsted was 
poured out for him in so generous a draught—to turn away, to 
vanish without a word of explanation (he was so fond of explaining 
himself), is the very last thing one would have expected of him. 
* I never saw Cohen again. Ten days after our renewal of 
“oe he sent a bullet through his brain. Yet now 
and then an inkling of his motive, a dim, fleeting sense of what may 
have prompted him to the deed, has stolen in upon me. In his hour 


of victory the sense of defeat had been strongest. Is it, then, possi- ' 
ble that, amid the warring elements of that discordant nature, the | 


battling forces of that ill-starred, ill-compounded entity, there 
durked, clear-eyed and ever-watchful, a baffled idealist ? 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 2, 1889. M. Bourcuier. 





The Washington Memorial Arch 


THE FuND has grown from $53,398.56, as reported last 
week, to $54,106.56—an increase of $708 for the week end- 
ing Oct. 15. 
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The Fine Arts 
The Barye Exhibition 

THE EXHIBITION of works of the eminent French sculptor and 
painter, Antoine Louis Barye, to be held at the American Galleries 
in aid of the fund for a monument to the artist’s memory, will be 
of wider interest than was at first expected ; for it has been de- 
termined to so extend its scope as to include about 100 representa- 
tive paintings by Barye’s contemporaries and countrymen, Dela- 
croix, Millet, Corot, Rousseau, Decamps; Dupré, Troyon, Diaz and 
Daubigny. Mr. William T. Walters of Baltimore is President of 
the Barye Monument Association; and as he is the possessor of 
the finest private collection in the United States—a collection which 
includes Millet’s ‘ Sheepfold,’—his offer to contribute any picture by 
one of the artists mentioned that he owns, assures a very memor- 
able display of canvases as well as of bronzes here this season—an 
assurance doubled by Mr. Sutton’s promise to put ‘The Angelus’ 
on exhibition at the same time. The other officers of the Associa- 
tion are Cyrus J. Lawrence, Vice-President and Treasurer, and 
Charles de Kay, Secretary. The exhibition will be opened about 
Nov. 10, and closed on Jan. 15. It will include about 600 of the 
bronzes, water-colors and other works of ‘Barye, Mr. Walters and 
the Corcoran Gallery having placed their entire collections at the 
disposal of the management, and New York and Boston collectors 
having shown equal liberality. According to the 7zmes, one-third 
of the proceeds of the exhibitjon are to go to the fund, and two- 
thirds to the American Art Association, which gives the rooms, at- 
tends to the show, and is responsible for the objects exhibited. 
Direct contributions to the fund will be kept separate from the pro- 
ceeds of the exhibition. About 100 copies have already been sub- 
scribed for of a memorial Life of Barye by Charles de Kay, pro- 
fusely illustrated with woodcuts on Japanese, and colored artotypes 
on Holland paper. The edition is limited to 525 numbered copies, 
at $10 each. 








Art Notes 

MILLET'S ‘ Angelus ’ arrived here last Sunday on the Bourgogne, 
and will be kept in the Garfield Safe Deposit vaults until the 
Barye exhibition opens, next month. - On its voyage across the 
Atlantic, the precious canvas, which measures only 254 x 21¢ 
inches, was encased in a light wooden box, lined with plush and 
covered with tin, and enclosed in a heavier box of hard-wood bound 
with iron bands. It came over in the mail-room of the steamer. 
It was insured for $120,000 for the voyage out, but the bond exe- 
cuted to secure its free passage through the Custom House for 
exhibition during the next six months was only $65,000. As the 
price paid for the painting in Paris was $110,600, the amount of 
duty collected by our enlightened Government, should the treasure 
be retained in this country, will be $33,180, making the actual cost 
of the work to Mr. Sutton $143,780, After the Barye exhibition, 
‘The Angelus’ will be shown in the other leading cities of America. 

—The time of the bond of the painting ‘ The Crucifixion,’ by 
Munkacsy, having expired, Mr. James F. Sutton, President of the 
American Association for the Encouragement and Promotion of 
Art, called at the Custom House on Monday last and paid $19,000 
duty on it. : 

—The fifth annual exhibition of the Architectural League will 
be held at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries from Dec. 20 to Jan. 11. 
Drawings for the gold and silver medals this year are to exhibit an 
entrance to a world’s fair, the central feature of which is to be con- 
structed of stone and to remain as a permanent memorial. The 
Specifications are for a strutture covering an area of not more than 






50 by 200 feet, and to consist of ‘at least one grand entrance for 
ceremonial processions, two driveways, and such other entrances = 
for rpapineng. ssiobag may be desirable. The whole is to’ beset" 
forth on two sheets of drawings, one to contain ‘a ground plan, - 
front elevation, and section, in India ink and without color or’ 
shadows; the other to be a perspective drawn at will.’ For the ° 
non-competitive exhibition, all entries must be delivered on Dec. 10 
-ortr. All kinds of drawings, not before publicly exhibited in New - 
York; representing as far as possible the present condition of archi- 
tecture and the allied arts, will be received. 

—Jules Dupré, whose death the cable reports, was the last of 
what is commonly called the Barbizon school of painters—a term 
which is held to include also Millet, Rousseau, Corot and Diaz. | 
He may be said, more definitely, to stand between Decamps and 
Rousseau. _ His early pictures, firmly if rather stiffly drawn and 
methodically colored, recall.those of Decamps, but are as much in- 
ferior to them as his later works are, in point of truth and. sin- 
cerity of impression, superior, Though he painted cattle-pieces 
and marines, he had little of .Rousseau’s versatility ; and in his 
best works, his landscapes, he shows less thorough knowledge of 
forms ; ‘still, his mastery of a limited range of subject—low banks 
of streams and ls, with cottages-and bosquets of trees under 
cloudy autumnal skies—and the charm of his color have won him 
a place, asa landscape-painter, second only to the highest. He 
produced much and of remarkably even quality. His best works, 
up to the present, have rarely sold for as much as 20,000 francs, 
They will now, undoubtedly, take an upward turn. Dupré was 
born at Nantes in 1812, and was an officer of the Legion of Honor. 

—The etchings by Sidney L. Smith, published from time to time 
in The Studio, may be said to be unrivalled in their particular. line, 
except by those of Jacquemart. We do not know of any living 
etcher, except Mr. Smith, who could so well render at once the 
breadth and the finesse of the Japanese sword-guard in the August 
number. It represents an eagle startled by two impudent little 
sparrows who are carelessly brushing past his half-raised wing. 
The same number contains an illustrated article by Mr. Heromic 
Shugio on the artistic arrangement’ of flowers, and a reproduction 
of a ‘study head in crayon by Wyatt Eaton. 


—The system of study of form and drawing recommended for 
pupils of the public schools by the late John H. French, Ph.D., in 
a pamphlet just published by the New York College for the Training 
of Teachers, has its faults, but it is at least practicable, and calls for 
little special apparatus and less change in existing discipline. It re- 
quires the pupils to begin by acquiring abstract notions of geometri- 
cal forms and to go on by building up more natural shapes out of 
these—a thoroughly artificial method, however useful in practice. 
But its very artificiality fits it for being immediately introduced 
into the common schools, while the faults inherent in the system 
are reduced, we believe, to a minimum by the very careful way in 
which the plan has been thought out. Short of a revolution in the 
public schools, it is unlikely that we shall get anything better, and 
no arguments are necessary at this date to show that the study of 
form should be introduced in the schools even if some other studies 
must be abandoned to make way for it. 

—One of the best numbers ever published of Zhe Art Amateur 
is that for October. An article on ‘ The Horse as a Model,’ one of 
a series by several writers on the artistic aspects of the animal, is 
illustrated by drawings after De Neuville, Delort and others, and by 
one of the two colored plates, the other of which is a study of 
nasturtiums. The frontispiece is an allegorical drawing of Cupids, 
playing with fire in various forms, after Boucher. ‘ My Note-Book ’ 

oreshadows coming exhibitions and describes actual ones. H, 
Monroe writes of ‘ Pictures in Chicago.’ Many short practical arti- 
cles on china-painting, illuminating, amateur photography and 
kindred subjects are given, with appropriate illustrations. 





Columbia’s New President 


THE ELECTION of ex-Mayor-Seth Low of Brooklyn to the ‘Prés- 
idency of Columbia College has occasioned no surprise. One of 
the ‘eligibles’ most frequently mentioned in connection with the 
post, was the distinguished young lawyer whose name is so closely 
identified with the reform movement in American public life. A man 
not yet forty may claim to be still young ; but no one familiar with 
Mr. Low’s career or capabilities ‘will regard his age as a draw- 
back to the successful administration of the affairs of the ancient 
college over which he has been called to preside. On the contrary, 
when his experience is taken into account, and the qualities re- 
called which he displayed during his four years’ tenure of the ex- 
ecutive chair of one of our largest cities, it must be felt that his 
youthfulness is but an additional guarantee of a brilliant future for 
the collége in which “New Yorkers take so just a pride. Unlike 
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his lamented predecessor, President Low: is ae to the world as 
an administrator rather than a man-of-letters, but his intelligent 
sympathy with all. that pertains to scholarship is well understood 
by the Trustees of his Alma Mater, and no frien}! of Columbia has 
reason to fear that its higher needs will be dis egarded in the at- 
tempt to further its worldly interests. Its new H xecutive is a good 
‘all-round ’ man—just the-sort of man, that is, tp whom the duties 
of a college-presidency may most safely be entr.isted. Unless we 
tly mistake, he will take up the work where President Barnard 
id it down, and by raising the standard of schol rship and widen- 
ing the institution’s scope, eventually realize the ideal of a university 
in the highest sense which was always present tc, his predecessor’s 
hopeful vision, and which we believe the Trustees and Faculty of 
Columbia had in view when they chose a new exetutive. Trustees, 
Faculty and undergraduates alike are to be congratulated on Mr. 
Low's election. He is already popular with the ‘students—a mat- 
ter of no little consequence ; and there is every reason to believe 
that he will soon be as. popular with the citizer of New York as 
he is with his fellow-citizens of Brooklyn, and tat he is destined 
to become a power for good in the affairs of this great city. 
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Emerson’s Grave -Desecrated 


A WANTON act of desecration was eeek in the Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery at Concord, Mass., on Satursjay evening last, 
when, for no reason that can be définitely surmised, the grave to 
which the remains of Ralph Waldo Emerson were consigned on 
April 30, 1882, was opened, and the’coffin expose}! to view. That 
the act of depredation extended no farther is attrguted, not to any 
relenting on the part of the scoundrels who contmitted it, but to 

’ the probable passage of a wagon on the adjoiningj road, which had 
the effect of frightening them away. Into the !yrave—which is 
situated at the farther side of the burying-ground, fat some distance 
back from the Bedford Road—a hole some seven feet deep b 
thirty inches wide had been dug. An examination $f the spot whic 
was made on Sunday afternoon when the outrag¢ was discovered 
by a casual visitor, and reported to the cemetery co/nmissioners and 
town authorities, showed that the wooden box inclosing the casket 
had decayed somewhat, and fragments of it were thingled with the 
dirt which the plunderers had thrown out. One <{de of the casket 
had fallen down a little, but this is attributable {0 natural decay. 
Otherwise the casket had not been disturbed.‘¢ The dirt was 
promptly replaced, and a watch placed over thejgrave. Among 
the theories by which it is sought to account for thi}; singular act of 
vandalism, is one that attributes it merely to a desire to rifle the 
coffin of its valuable trimmings ; another assigns it qoa sacrilegious 
wish to secure the gah y or at least his skul!}; yet a third, to 
the love of practical joking possessed by village loz¥ers spoiling for 
a sensation of some sort ; while a fourth, again, sefPks the cause in 
a feeling of enmity to the poet’s son,“Edward Wj Emerson, stir- 
red up in the breasts of the young roughs in 4uestion by his 
activity on the Board of Health, and his attempts to'ferret out some 
of the numerous cases of housebreaking that have chcurred in Con- 
cord during the last year or two. 

The Sleepy Hollow Cemetery ‘holds in trust’ oiper dust as pre- 
cious as that of Emerson; for here rest the remai'}s of his friends 
the poet-naturalist, Thoreau, and the:great romander, Hawthorne. 
Hitherto, we believe, the graves of our illustriou§ men-of-letters 

yhave escaped the depredations from which the 1.,sting-places of 
our soldiers, statesmen and millionaires have been less secure.. 

















“My Mother's Umbrella” in Palestine 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: , 

A number of years ago, one of the frequent visiijrs to my office 
was that beloved Baptist clergyman, the Rev. Thpmas Malcolm, 
Jr. He always carried a small umbrella with a brvken ivory han- 
dle, quite cracked and yellow with age. Althoug} it has had one 


' or two new sticks, as many new frames, and three or four new . 


covers, he often said, ‘ yet I like to clasp that old hpndle and say, 
“ This was my mother’s umbrella.” ’ Enthusiasts “ind explorers in 
Palestine act pretty much on this principle, when t'tey give names 
to Biblical sites which they think they have ‘ authe:ticated.’ Iam 
led to these remarks by your criticism (Oct. 5) of sc: he of the names 
iven to the engravings in the article on ‘ Three Jewi. Kings,’ in the 
tober Century. The Tower of David may, with eq fal consistency, 
be called Herod’s Tower, as you suggest ; for doubiless Herod had 
a hand in its construction. But, following the um}rella principle, 
David) is also entitled to honor in this connection, fc: he gave much 
attention to the construction of the walls and strciagholds of the 
city, and the base of the tower in question is said, ‘py experts and 
old-time explorers, to have been built under his dir®ction.. When 
H 


erod came along, he constructed (or, mayhap, jonly repaired) 
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three towers. If he followed the usual Oriental methods, he built 
upon what his predecessors had left. The Tower of David he en- 
larged, and named it after Hippicus, a friend. It was the last part 
ai te chy surrendered ‘to the Crusaders, and was by them called 
the Tower of David. When, thirteen years after (1219), the Mos- 
lems recaptured the city, this tower was spared. It was afterward 
called the. Tower of David for about four hundred years, when the 
Pisans repaired it and gave it their name. But in all modern works. 
where engravings of it appear— Prof. Geikie’s, Dr. Thomson’s and 
others —it is.entitled the Tower of David. I accepted their verdict 
and named my picture the. same. 

I might plead, in the same manner, for the name given to the 

raying-place which covers the site of the Sepulchre of Rachel. 

Vou will find it so called in many illustrated works on Palestine, 
and in as many others which are not illustrated. It is a mistake to 
call the structure a ‘ mosque,’ for it is not in any sense such, except 
that it provides a place for prayer. A mosque has several places 
for prayer, an elevation for reading the Koran, and a minaret. The 
structure alluded to has neither a pulpit nor a minaret. The site 
of Rachel's sepulchre inside is the umbrella-handle in this case. 

My articles in The Century, as you intimate, have been given 
rather a ‘Sunday-school lecture’ turn, it is true; but that was 
agreeable to the plan and announcement of the editor—namely, 
that they were to bear upon the International Sunday-School Les- 
sons, which interest Christian people and youth all over the world. 
I was very glad when I was chosen to help the interest in such 
work, y last article was a particularly difficult one to construct, 
because even the most sanguine umbrella-explorer has not yet suc- 
ceeded in locating many of the sites which are mentioned in the 
1889 series of Lessons, so feebly illustrated by, etc., 

NEw YORK, Oct, 12th, 1889. EDWARD L. WILSON. 





Notes 

AN ANNOUNCEMENT of some of the topics to be treated in 
Scribner's Magazine early in 1890 includes further papers on Af- 
rican exploration and travel ; ‘Homes in City, Suburbs, and Coun- 
try,’ a series of papers discussing types of American houses and 
their surroundings, by three eminent authorities; ‘ John Ericsson, 
the Great Inventor,’ two articles by Mr. William C, Church, Capt. 
Ericsson’s chosen biographer ; ‘ Natural Conditions and Man in 
the United States,’ a group of articles by Professor Shaler;:and 
further electric articles, beginning in January with ‘Electricity in 
the Household,’ by Mr. Kennelly, Mr. Edison’s first electrician, and 
continuing with an article on ‘Electric Railroads.’ Mr. Stevenson 
as we have already stated, will continue to contribute to the maga- 
zine. Articles are also to be published on the French Exposition, 
by W. C. Brownell; ‘Water Storage in the West,’ richly illus- 
tratea; English, French, and German caricature ; recent investiga- 
tions (including the French experiments) in hypnotism, hysteria, 
etc.; papers on George Meredith, by Sidney Colvin, and Moliére, 
by Andrew Lang ; and articles on some new aspects of Australia. 
and Australian life. 


—Chas, L. Webster & Co. announce that, in deference to the- 
wishes of readers of the Stedman-Hutchinson ‘ Library of Ameri-- 
can Literature,’ the publishers and editors have decided to add, in 
a supplementary (eleventh) volume, a compendium of brief but. 
trustworthy biographical notices of all the authors quoted in the 
work. This biographical hand-book of American authors wilh 
occupy, together with the general index of the entire ‘library,’ but 
one-third of the supplementary volume. Its remaining two-thirds. 
ae for another purpose, concerning which this statement is 
made: 

The time expended.in preparing the ‘ Library’ for issue has been: 
prolonged beyond the original expectation. Its plan was formed in 
1882, and the editors began their work in the following January. With- 
in the seven years now elapsed, a notable increase of literary activity 
has been observed,—many new and successful novelists, etc., of original 
merit, appearing in the West and South, as well as in the East. Our- 
work will lack a most significant feature if the best of these new authors 
are not represented. To represent them we shall need, although Vol. 
X. will include more matter than any of its predecessors, a large por- 
tion of the supplementary volume not occupied with biography, and we- 
shall also give our readers some important earlier matter crowded out 
from preceding issues. 

—The essay on fiction, prefixed to the last novel by the Spanish 
author Sefior Valdés, forms the thread of comments by Mr. How- 
ells in the November Harper's on the nature and function of the- 
novel in modern life. Consideration is given to ‘the decline of 
English fiction from the genuine realism of Jane Austen, through 
Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, and even 
George Eliot.’ In the same number Thomas A. Janvier describes. 
‘The Mexican Army,’ and the Hon. Ricardo Becerra writes of. 
‘ The Republic of Colombia.’ 

















—Estes & Lauriat are about to issue‘ Hild 


sue ‘ Queen egarde,’ 
Lavra E. Richards; Owen Meredith's ‘ The Earl’s Return,’ eae : 


fifty illustrations by W. L. Taylor; and ‘ Feathers, Furs and Fins,” 
by C. Emma Cheney, Kate Tannatt Woods, and others. 


. —A full house welcomed Charles Dudley Warner at the first of 
the Brookl 
Music on Tuesday evening. His subject was ‘The Relation of 
Fiction to Life.’ Gen. Alfred C. Barnes, President of the Library, 
introduced the speaker. Mr. Warner said, among other things, 
that realism in fiction does not mean the mere recital of the com- 
mon things of life, but their idealization, the introduction of the 
spiritual element. _ 

—Mr. Robert Burns Wilson, author of *Life and Love,’ is said 
to have in contemplation a second volume of poems. 


—Cassell & Co. are to be the American publishers of the anthol- 
ogy of poems by the younger poets. of America prepared by Mr. 
Douglas B. W. Sladen, the Australian ‘ Laureate’ who recently 
visited this country. 

—Miss Woolson’s ‘Jupiter Lights,’ which has won enthusiastic 
commendation from 7he Sfectator,is announced for early publi- 
cation in book form by Harper & Bros: Guy de Maupassant’s 
short stories will be rendered accessible: to American readers for 
the first time through‘ The Odd Number,’ a volume of translations 
by Jonathan Sturges, about to be published in dainty form by the 
same house. ‘i 

—‘ The Wine Ghosts of Brenen,’ announced by White & Allen, 
is a translation into English for the first time of Hanff's ‘ Phanta- 
sien in Bremer Rathskellar.’ It is to be a limited edition. 


—A new edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life-of Charlotte Bronté is to 
be published by F. A. Stokes & Bro. An art-book announced by 
this house is a collection of ‘ Fac-Similes of Aquarelles,’ by Ameri- 
can artists—Percy Moran, W. Hamilton Gibson, M, Humphrey, J. 
L. G. Ferris, H. W. McVickar, J. M. Barnsley, J. Symington, and 
Paul Nimmo Moran. The-text is by Ripley Hitchcock. 


—The novel which Mrs. Amelia E.. Barr—since the death of E. 
P. Roe the most popular living writer on Dodd,’ Mead & Co.’s 
list—has written for 7he Century is said to be ‘ the most important 
literery work of her life.’. As its name, ‘Friend Olivia,’ implies, it 
is a Quaker romance. It is a graphic picture of the days of Crom- 
well—a time of the wildest adventure by sea and land, as well as 
of the deepest stirrings of the spirit. ‘Friend Olivia’ begins in 
the next number of the magazine. ; 

—Among the forthcoming publications of Longmans, Green & 
Co. is ‘ The story of Music,’ by Mr. W..J. Henderson—not a history 
of individuals but: of music itself, beginning withthe Gregorian 
chant. 

—‘ The Art of Cooking’ is the title of the pees that: will open 
the November Popular Science Monthly. It is contributed, not 
by Miss Parloa, Miss Corson or Catherine Owen, but by the dis- 
tinguished statistican and economist, Edward Atkinson. In the 
same number Joel Benton will write of ‘ The Decadence of Farm- 

ing.” 

© Public Opinzon of Washington has established an office at 158 
Fleet Street, London, with Mark Levy as resident manager. Mr. 
Levy is a newspaper man who has seen service both in this coun- 
try and England. - By its abstracts from the comments on all pub- 
lic questions of the leading American journals, Public Opinion has 
aspecial value to Americans abroad who wish to ‘keep the run’ 
of home affairs. There is an excellent paper of the same name in 
London, but its columns are devoted, naturally enough, to matters 
of special interest to English readers. 


—Miss Dymond, Librarian of the People’s Palace in London, de- 
clares that Harfer’s is the favorite magazine at that institution. 
The Paris Figaro recently printed a three-column summary of 
John Lillie’s article on ‘ London Mock Parliaments,’ which appear- 
ed in Harper's for September. 


—Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish immediately a 
cheaper edition ‘The Imitation of Christ’; ‘ Drifting from Mid- 
Ocean,’ by Rose Porter; ‘Supernatural Revelation,’ by C. M. Mead, 
D.D.; ‘ Believing and Doing,’ sermons by Rev. Lewis H. Reid ; 
‘The Poems of Harriet McEwin Kimball,’ complete edition ; ‘ Stray 
Songs of Life,’ by Divie Bethune Duffield; ‘God in Nature and 
Life,’ from the sermons and other writings of Walter R. Brooks ; 
an illustrated edition of Tissot’s ‘ Unknown Switzerland,’ and of 
Margaret J. Preston’s ‘ Handful of Monographs’ ; new editions of 
‘ Wilfred,’ by A. T. Winthrop, and ‘ The Thumb Bible,’ by John 
Taylor; ‘The Arian Controversy,’ by. H. M. Gwatkin; ‘The 
Kings of Israel and Judah,’ by Canon Rawlinson (Men of the Bible 
Series) ; ‘ Pulpit Commentary,’ Vol. II., St. Luke; the Epistles of 
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Peter, John, and Jude; ‘ The Biblical Illustrator,’ Gospel of St. 
Luke, in 3 vols, ; and ‘Seed Thoughts,’ by Annie Darling. Ts 

—Gen. Boulanger has taken a villa near St. Helier’s on the Isle | 
of Jersey, and is said to be preparing’a work on European military 
science. 

—Col. H: G. Prout (Baroud Bey); Who writes on the country of 
Emin Pasha in the November Scrzdner’s, was a trusted friend of ° 
Gen. Gordon, from whom he received a large number of letters 
that have never been published. Some of them will appear in this 
magazine article. ; 

—Miss Elita Proctor Otis, a young lady who has attracted 
attention by her clever acting on the amateur stage, has had 
the courage to start a weekly paper called Zhe New York Satur- 
day Review. It would be worth encouraging if only for the one 
promise it contains, ‘No scandal here’; but it is more than a 
paper of promise, for it shows interesting performance already, 

articularly in connection with the stage. The Saturday Review 
is typographically pleasant to look at, and we welcome it to the 
ranks of New York journals. 

» —The Church Record Co. of this city will publish at once 
‘Romanism and Sectarianism,’ by the Rev. Geo. C. Betts, Rector 
of Grace Church, Louisville, Ky. } 


—Harriet Prescott Spofford has written a poem to accompany a 
picture entitled ‘ An Autumn Pastoral,’ drawn by W. T. Smedley for 
Harper's Bazar to be published’Oct. 25. ‘ Homes of the German 
Poets,’ by Prof. W. T. Hewett, of Cornell, will be the subject of 
the supplement to be published in-Harper’s Weekly Oct. 23, with 
engravings of photographs which the author collected in Germany, ° 
and obtained special permission to publish. 

—The book which M. Ernest Renan is revising for the press, 
‘ L’Avenir de la Science,’ was begun in 1849. 


—George Bancroft’s Life of Martin Van Buren, which Harper . 
& Brothers have just issued, was written many years ago at the 
suggestion of Silas Wright, then a Senator from New York. Van 
Buren himself saw it in manuscript, and declared it to be correct as 
to the facts. Mr. Bancroft concluded not to publish it, however, . 
until party feeling had subsided: "His recent revision has involved 
- changes which could affect the approval formerly given by Van . 

uren. 

—‘E. N. V.’ writes from the Reform Club :—‘ Surely the writer 
of “ Fiction in the Pulpit” does Robert Burns an unkindness in 
leaving out a whole line in his. quotation of Oct. 12. Unless my 
memory has served me a scurvy trick, the passage should be: 

E’en ministers, they hae been kenned, 
Ln holy rapture, 

At times a rousing whid to vend, 
And nail’t wi’ Scripture. 

—In our recent list of famous men-of-letters born in 1809 we . 
should have included the name of Prof. John Stuart Blackie, the 
Edinburg poet and Grecian, who is said to be as ‘frigky' at four- . 
score as most men are at twenty-one. 

—Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, who at.the age of twenty-five be- 
came President of Wellesley College, but resigned in a few years 
to marry Prof. Palmer of Harvard, has become a member of the 
Board of Education of Cambridge, Mass., as successor to Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder. Is it fair to suppose that this is an indirect 
consequence of Mayor Hewitt’s: appointment of Mrs. Agnew and 
Miss Dodge to School Commissionerships in this city ? 

—Gustave Freytag, the novelist, will shortly publish a little work 
on the late Emperor Frederick, taken from his notes during the 
war, and his letters from the camp down to the election of the 
German Emperor. 


—‘ Cathedrals and Abbeys im Great Britain and Ireland,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. Richard Wheatley, announced by Harper & Bros., will 
contain over forty illustrations, presenting all the cathedrals in 
England, and the leading ones in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
together with the more celebrated abbeys. Among the holiday 
books which Messrs. Harper have in press is ‘Thomas Nast’s 
Christmas Drawings for the Human Race.’ 


—Mr, Egmont Hake is editing a new periodical, to be issued by 
Messrs. Remington towards the end of this month, under the title 
of ‘Remington’s-Annual.’ Its contents include contributious from 
Mr. W. H. Mallock, Edmund Gosse, Lord Lytton, Walter Besant, 
the Bishop of St. Andrews, Lord Rosslyn, Walter Pollock, ‘ Step- 
niak ’ and Rider Haggard. 

—An illustrated translation into English of Guy de Maupassant’s 
‘Pierre and Jean’ is to be brought out by J. B. Lippincott Co. 

—Mr. Andrew Carnegie denies that there has been any friction 
between him and the Councilmen of Pittsburg in connection with 
his proposed gift of a library to the smoky Pennsylvania town, 




























































The library he gave to Allegheny City is to be opeped this winter, 
and he will then turn his attention to Pittsburg. |; is said that he 
means to put $750,000 into a library for the latter city. 


—The November Century opens the magazine’s'twentieth year 


with a notable number in which Jefferson’s autobiog ‘aphy will begin; . 


also novels | *.Frank Ri Stockton and Amelia E. Br*r. Among the 
contributors spthis number. will be Mark Twain, wzeorge Kennan, 
Walt Whitmah, T. W. Higginson, Aubrey de Veré, Brander Mat- 
thews, Judge Ernest Crosby, Margaret Deland, Dr.,Wm. R. Hunt- 
ington, W. J. Stillman, Messrs. Nicolay and Hy, and Charles 
Henry Webb. ‘ - 
—Herbert Spencer’s autobiography is said to be completed; 
Much of it has been ‘put into type already, and afer his death the 
work will be issued simultaneously in this country ‘and England. 


—Wilkie Collins left his ‘ Blind Love’ about three-fourths com- 
pleted, and had drawn up an elaborate synopsis of the concluding 
portion, with which Walter Besant has undertaken to finish the 
work. The demand for Collins’s stories has greatly increased 
since his death. The London Wor/d denies that! he left-copious 
reminiscences and numerous stories in manuscript. He had re- 
ceived several proposals. on the subject of reminjscences, but de- 
declined to entertain them. The nearest approach to anything of 
the sort is contained in a series of annotations ow a copy of Fors- 
ter’s ‘ Life of Dickens.’ j 

—In Russia, in 1888, there were published 5314 books, of which 
17,395,050 copies were printed. ( 

—The Jewish Publication Society of Amerifa, organized at 
Philadelphia in June, 1888, by representative Israelites from all 
parts of the country, has now a membership ro}i of nearly 3000, 
twenty life-members at $100 each, and some Ido patrons at $20 
per annum. The object of the Society is the ¢ncouragement of 
—_ native talent, and the publication of works on the religion, 

iterature, and history of the Jews. The Jewish clergy and press 
give the Society earnest support. ; 

—Belford, Clarke & Co. declare that ‘no Amejican book, by an 
American author, published by them, has ever i‘esulted in a loss.’ 
All manuscripts accepted by the house will be ;/aid for, all others 
returned. Belford's Magazine will be continued. 

—At the third annual National Convention 4 the Typothete, 
held at St. Louis on the 8th inst., some 200 deleg4tes attending, Mr. 
Theodore L. De Vinne of this city made a very forcible address, 
which had the effect of carrying the organization for International 
Copyright. The convention appointed a delegate to act in confer- 
ence with the red tage League in New York. Mr. De Vinne’s 
speech is published in full in 7he Publishers’ Weekly of Oct. 12. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Struggle for Immortality,’ by 
‘ Mary Howitt: An Autobio 
garet Howitt ; ‘The Life of Richard Steele,’ by Geo. A. Aitken ; 
‘ A Rambler's Lease,’ by Bradford -Torrey; ‘Essays on Govern- 
ment,’ by Abbot Lawrence Lowell; a holiday edition of Haw- 
thorne’s‘ Marble Faun’; Kate Sanborn’s ‘Rainbow Calendar’; 
and the American Poets’ Calendar for 1890. 

—While Mr. Henry Smith of Scribner & Welford was abroad 
last summer, he effected an arrangement with T. & T. Clark of 
Edinburgh, whereby the firm he represents became the authorized 
agents in this country for the publications of the Messrs. Clark. 
The first result of this arrangement is the announcement of ‘ The 


ublish to-day, (Saturday) ‘ The 
lizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward; 


graphy,’ edited by her daughter, Mar- | 






Kingdom of God; or, The Teaching of Christ According to the 
Synoptical Gospels,’ by Prof. A. B. Bruce.» a, a5 
—Mr. Carnegie’s ‘ Triumphant Democracy’ has been translated 
into Spanish, and is. now. in the hands of citizens of the Argentine 
Republic. ; 

—Mark Twain will contribute to the next Cetury ‘A Connecti- 
cut Yankee in. King Arthur's Court,’ from his forthcoming book. 
The episodes described include a minute account of a tournament 
between Hank Morgan (the Yankee) and. Sir Sagramour le Desi- 
rous, which, after a conflict between the Yankee and the Knights 
of the Round Table in general, ends in a battle of one against five 
hundred; the five hundred, accoutred, of course, as were the 
knights of old, and the Yankee relying solely upon modern Ameri- 
can methods. Where the ‘Grolier Club’ of New York got its 
name, and what are the purposes and methods of the Club, will be 
explained by Brander Matthews in an illustrated paper in the 
same number. 


Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice of 

any work will depend u, itsinterest and importance. Whenno addressis given . 
the publication is issued in New York. 
Ames, L. T. Memoirs ofa Millionaire. $1.25..... Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
An Appeal to Pharaoh. $1............ccec cece venue ......Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Arnold, Matthew. Sweetness and Light. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Backgammon and Draughts. 50C.....-...-cesseseseeees vocesee: F. A. Stokes & Bro. 
Bancroft, George. Martin Van Buren...... . .... ...-.+eee ... Harper & Brothers. 
Bertron, Ottilie. Review of Ingersoll’s Attacks on Christianity. 25c. 

Phila.: Pub. by the Author, 
peeser one. Rab and his Friends and Marjorie Fleming. ....G P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Coffin, C. C. Redeeming the Republic. $3..............+++.- ,-Harper & Brothers. 
Constitutional History of the U.S. Five Lectures by Judge T. M. ley and Others. 

$2. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Crowninshield,°M. B, Plucky aw 8 * bik duet de cassette Boston: D. Lothrop Co, 


Curtis, George Ticknor. Constitutional Hist. of the U.S. Vol. I.....Harper & Bros, 
Curtis, George W. Our Best Society. 75C....... esse seeeeeee . P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Darling, F. A. A Social Diplomat, 50 ..-.......206 sseses oe J. W. Lovell & Co. 
Dobson, Austin. The Quiet Life. Ill. by Abbey & Parsons. $7.50. Harper & Bros, 
Drake, Joseph R. The Culprit Fay, 75c..........eeesceeeee G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Ferguson, K..L. Cliquot. 25.......--. + .+0 see core Phila.: T. B. Peterson & Bro. 
Goldsmith, Oliver. The Geek tataved ee ee Bre G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

ate: + CORGINE BBE hie 5a ching ord a cedcetnn hahveeed6a¥ 6.60 x F. A. Stokes & Bro. 
Grier, J. A. Our Silver Coinage. 25C..........00seeeceeeceeseees J. W. Lovell & Co, 
Hervey, Marie. Putt's Notions.. . ........... ‘ .-London: Jarrold & Sons. 


Holmes, O. W. The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 2 vols. . 50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
ackson, N.C. A Woman of To-Day. 50c ..........s-see00 wee . W. Lovell & Co, 
uridsen,!Peter. Vitus Bering. Tr. by J. E. Olson....Chicago: S. C, Griggs & Co. 














Learned, Walter. Between Times. $1. ............0e00-e0- eee F. A. Stokes & Bro. 
Lloyd, Mary. Ad Lucem. $1.25............-.0005 ...Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Mathews, J. H. Maggie Bradford’sClub. $1 ............05 --- F. A. Stokes & Bro. 
M RR MO at Sibp cn dasaves so) scdmbae Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Mitchell, Donald G. English Lands and Letters. $1.50...... Chas, Scribners’s Sons. 
Mitchell, D. G. Dream Life. $1.25........ .....25 +e -Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Mitchell. D.G. Reveriesof a Bachelor. $r1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 








Molesworth, Mrs. The Third Mrs. St. Quentin. .50 Th , 

Nichols, W.F. Topics in Geography. ssc. ...........- Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Panin, Ivan. Lectures on Russian Literature. $1.50. .......+ G. P, Putuam’s Sons. 

Phillips, Henry, Jr. An Account of the Congo tegen State. 
ila.: 


Am. 4 yo Society. 
Poe, E. A. The Gold Bug. 75c........2--seeeeee PARSE KIT G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Redway, J. W. Manual of povarepty. PT RRS 3-5 Boston: D. C. Heath & Co 
Robins, G. N. The Tree of Knowledge. joc.......... 24... 4: F. F.Lovell & Co 
Robinson, H. H. The New Pandora. $1...........00.-.000:- G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
S. B. W. Mother Hubbard for Old Folks............. Nantucket, Mass: H. S. Wyer. 


Schénbach, Anton G, Lesen und Bildung. Graz, Germany : 
Leuschner & Lubensky. 


Seneca. Hints and Points for Sportsmen. $1.50....,...... Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 
Stockton, Frank R. Personally Conducted. $2.............- Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Stoddard, W. O. Lives of R. B. Hayes, J. A. Garfield, C. A. Arthur. $1.25. 

F. A. Stokes & Bro. 
Svein, Julien. Comedy of a Country Heuse. 30c .......... .-. F: F. Lovell & Ce. 
The Lost Dispatch....... ...........- Galesburg, Ill: Galesburg Print. & Pub. Co. 
Yonge, C.M, The Cunning Woman’sGrandson. $1.50.......... ‘thomas Whittaker. 
Yonge, Charlotte M. A Reputed Changeling. $1 .............-..- Macmillan & Co 
Wells, H. P. City Boys in the Woods. $3............cececeeees Harper & Brothers. 
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LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, New York. 


Believing in work done as the best guarantee of the character of our designs and quality of our workmanship, 
we take pleasure in calling attention to recent commissions executed by us for Presbyterian Church, as follows: 


%& STAINED : GLASS 


New Betuvenem Prespyterian Cuurcn, PHILapgiruia, Pa,: All the church glass, 
including four important figure memorials, subjects, ‘The Sower,” ‘Angel of the 
Resurrection,” **Christ in the Temple’ and “Christ in the Home at Bethany”; 
also, large and important mural decoration of the “Good Shepherd,” and in the 
upper part a group of angels symbolical of the name of the church. 

Broap St. PresByrerian Cuurcu, Cocumsus, Onto: Entire stained glass, including 
two elaborate windows. 

Seconp PresByTERIAN Cuurcu, Newark, N. J.: Entire stained glass, including two 

| figure ials and the interior decoration. = : 

Frest Pressyrerian Cuurcn, Kansas City, Mo.: Entire stained glass, including 

\important West window, design of jewelled cross and crown. 





COLOR : DECORATION ®& 


PRESBYTERIAN Cuurcu, East Liserty, Pa.: “‘Mellon’’ memorial window, subject of 
the “Angel of the Resurrection.” 

FourtH PrespyTerian Cuurcn, Cuicaco, Iti.; Large semi-circular window, sub- 
ject ‘Christ among the Doctors,” from the well-known painting by J. M. H. Hof- 
mann, of Munich. : 

Frest PezspyTerian Cuurcn, Maucu Cuunk, Pa.: Re-arrangement of pulpit plat- 
form, new brass pulpit and brass rail, re-arrangement of gallery front, with new 
door-ways. We have also under way the entire stained g for this church. 

Also under way entire stained glass for First PrespyTerian Cuurcu,SHAMOKIN, Pa., 
and Firsr PrespyTeRian Cuurcu, RuTHERFOoRD, N, J. 


\ Special designs will be arranged at any time for details of Stained Glass, Decoration, Furniture, Metal Work, &¢., &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 












